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THE RETIRING DAY 


By Professor E. M. FREEMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





I 


THe question of the retiring age for the 
teaching staff of higher institutions of 
learning has been a vital one in the ad- 
ministration of our universities and col- 
leges. Many reasons for this are obvious. 
If one takes into consideration the many 
requirements of a college professur, and 
his plane of living, the salaries paid are 
insufficient to provide the competency in 
old age which every thinking man or 
woman realizes must be provided against 
the time of his retirement. In the vast 
majority of cases, his life is too full of his 
own particular work to allow of outside 
activities to aid in the accumulation of 
such a competency. The Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching 
was a striking recognition of this fact and 
at the same time an attempt to at least 
partially solve the difficulty in so far as 
certain classes of colleges and universities 
are concerned. Regardless of the question 
as to whether or not the Carnegie Fund is 
even adequate for present needs, one must 
still recognize the debatable question: Is 
such a pension fund the rightful solution 
of the problem? 

It is at least a great tribute to Andrew 
Carnegie that he saw the need of a college 
teachers’ retirement fund and made gen- 


erous provisions for it. That the founda- 
tion which bears his name has proved in 
the fifteen years of its existence dismally 
inadequate may be largely due to the fact 
that such a solution of the problem de- 
mands even greater resources than the 
Carnegie and all the other foundations 
combined are able to offer. Indeed, such 
foundations, endowed with the best of in- 
tentions as well as with vast sums, may 
have dug the pit into which they them- 
selves have fallen, by the encouragement 
offered to multitudinous ‘‘marginal’’ col- 
leges operating on financial shoe-strings 
and hence glad to seize upon the benevo- 
lence in order to avoid the financial respon- 
sibility of a retirement system. 

One is first of all confronted by the 
query: Is it not the duty of every state, or 
of any corporation, association or organi- 
zation which essays to maintain an institu- 
tion of higher learning to provide decently 
for the men and women who contribute 
their life work in the building up and 
maintenance of such an institution? The 
acceptance of the Carnegie Foundation 
provisions by any state was an acknowl- 
edgment of such an obligation and at the 
same time the acceptance of a private con- 
tribution to defray a just obligation. It is 
quite universally accepted that any uni- 
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versity or college which can and does pro- 
vide a retiring allowance possesses a pro- 
nounced advantage over those institutions 
which do not possess such a fund. It is an 
advantage that may be calculated in dol- 
lars and, what is of more importance, it 
gives a security and sense of satisfaction to 
the teaching staff that make for the great- 
est efficiency. I believe that these facts 
are quite generally known to the boards of 
trustees, to legislators and others to whom 
the university and college must look for 
financial support, and I am optimistic 
enough to believe that amongst these men 
the desirability and justice of some retir- 
ing allowance provisions is also quite gen- 
erally recognized. 

One naturally asks, therefore: Why is 
such an allowance so seldom provided? 
Why do great states with their tremendous 
resources place themselves in the somewhat 
humiliating position of accepting private 
aid in meeting this obligation? The 
answer seems to me to be found inside of 
our institution—in the administration of 
their internal affairs. 


II 


In almost every college or university, 
one meets with the specter known as ‘“‘the 
retiring age.’’ It is in most cases a care- 
fully defined and well-understood entity— 
a birthday. The Carnegie Foundation has 
defined it with mathematical precision and 
exactness. Even its elasticity under the 
influence of previous conditions of servi- 
tude is earefully prescribed. The theory 
is proclaimed without the slightest intima- 
tion of successful contradiction that there 
is somewhere this side of death a ‘‘retiring 
age’’ and, what is even more astounding, 
that this retiring age is exactly the same 
for all. Moreover, the term ‘‘retiring 
age’’ is not applied in this dogmatic con- 
ception in its literal sense, but in an ac- 
quired sense more properly, though inele- 
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gantly, described as the quitting age. The 
theory seems to be that a professor remains 
a constant and invariable factor in univer- 
sity usefulness right up to the minute 
when the clock strikes his sixty-fifth year. 
When the clock has struck, he has suddenly 
changed completely, collapsed utterly, and 
is useful only as an object of private 
philanthropy. Can there be anything 
more absurd? Is it any wonder that 
boards of trustees and legislators are un- 
able to cope with the situation when such 
ideas run amuck within the college walls? 
It would be beyond reason to expect any 
successful solution. Even the Carnegie 
Foundation and similar philanthropies 
must, I think, be classed as merely tempo- 
rary relief. Their colossal proportions can 
not hide their real nature. 

One ean observe to best advantage the 
fallacies of our administration in the retir- 
ing age problem by following the events in 
the career of the average professor. After 
his years of undergraduate and graduate 
work, he finds himself in a minor position 
such as assistant, instructor or assistant 
professor. Through continued study and 
application he rises to professorial rank 
and, if blest—or perhaps you may prefer 
the more accurate term, cursed—by admin- 
istrative aptitude, he may be assigned 
additional administrative duties as head of 
a department or dean of a college, where 
the professorial and other vultures con- 
stantly remind him of his Promethean cap- 
tivity. He may even be destined to spend 
his whole life in a subordinate state below 
the rank of professor. At all events, the 
best years of his life he spends in concen- 
trated effort to achieve success in his teach- 
ing, his research, his administration. It is 
unreasonable to suppose that his maximum 
efficiency, his greatest speed, so to speak, 
can be indefinitely maintained. He begins 
to slow up. Does the institution recognize 
this fact? Not publicly or privately in 
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most cases. When attention is called to 
the fact, the answer is promptly forthcom- 
ing—he is only sixty, the retiring age is 
sixty-five. Perhaps the good professor 
realizes that he has passed his zenith. Can 
he acknowledge the fact? Certainly not— 
the retiring age is sixty-five. He must 
make every effort to hold the pack at bay 
for another five years when he realizes that 
he must relinquish the leadership to one of 
that howling pack. The simile hardly 
needs the apologetic explanation involved 
in poetic license. It is frequently literally 
accurate. His last years are too often 
spent not in pleasant pursuit of duties for 
which his ripe experience and mellowed 
age have happily prepared him, but in the 
nerve-racking occupation of warding off 
the disintegrating forces that are tending 
toward his earliest removal. Such an un- 
natural procedure must be not only dis- 
tasteful to him but to his associates as well. 
It is demoralizing to all concerned, and the 
whole educational machinery in his imme- 
diate neighborhood is seriously affected. 
This applies not only to the professor or 
administrative dean, but to men in posi- 
tions of lesser importance, though the dis- 
integrating effects are more far-reaching as 
one ascends the scale of professorial classi- 
fication. 

In short, our higher institutions of 
learning provide a definite ladder of 
advancement and promotion. Up, up the 
ambitious young man climbs with his eyes 
on the top of the ladder, too busy to think 
of what lies beyond. There is some one at 
the top, but by continued effort and up- 
ward striving and pushing that some one 
is finally displaced. When he reaches the 
top, he suddenly becomes aware of two 
things. First, of the surprising fact that 
the old adage that there is always room for 
good men at the top is a pleasant jest. 
There is room for only one on his particu- 
lar ladder. Second, he finds that there is 
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no ladder going down on the other side, but 
that he must either hang on at the top or 
fall off on the other side in an exactly per- 
pendicular direction until he reaches the 
bottom. He is conscious of the pressure 
from below where each of the host of 
strong and ambitious younger men displays 
the banner with the significant and 
familiar device, ‘‘Excelsior!’’ In his final 
struggle it may become necessary to tread 
on the hands of the oncoming crowd and 
he may even be compelled to keep back the 
throng by sundry kicks, but finally (ex- 
actly in his sixty-fifth year, if you please) 
he prepares himself for the perpendicular 
drop—lets go and prays that he may land 
on a soft cushion which the benevolent 
Ironmaster or some other kind philanthro- 
pist may have provided. In university 
language, he has ‘‘retired.’’ In _ the 
opinion of the new man at the top of the 
ladder, he has dropped. To the student 
he is—or may as well be—dead. 


III 


How can such a preposterous condition 
of affairs be administered with much hope 
of success? How can we expect a board 
of trustees to cope with such a problem? 
What a crude and obtuse concept of a 
human life history do we support in this 
sequence of events? This concept is the 
more inexcusable in that it obtains in a 
community of men who are trained to 
think and to reason. Is the layman justi- 
fied in imputing to the professor a lack of 
practical common sense? Do we really 
think that a man maintains his greatest 
efficiency for twenty or thirty years? Or 
do we really believe that he suddenly be- 
comes useless in our university when he 
reaches the youthful age of sixty-five? We 
believe neither of these apparent dogmas of 
collegiate administration, yet our conduct 
of collegiate affairs apparently commits us 
to both of them. 
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Far be it from me to suggest that the 
administration of a university be modeled 
on the operative principles of organized 
baseball, yet even an odious comparison 
may not be devoid of illumination. A 
player wins his way to a major league 
through the hardest kind of work to a so- 
ealled ‘‘berth’’ in the major league—the 
top of the baseball ladder. Two, three, 
four, perhaps even ten years, he holds his 
place, and then he is seen to slow up—just 
a little. His days are numbered. Does he 
drop out of baseball aitogether? It is true 
that, unlike the college professor, his com- 
pensation frequently enables him to quit 
with the assurance of a competency for the 
future. Is his usefulness in baseball com- 
pletely destroyed? Certainly not! He 
goes gradually down, descending through 
the various classes of leagues which offer 
him employment for many years to come. 
His drop is not perpendicular. He tapers 
off. As he ascends gradually in the devel- 
opment of his skill to the fulness of his 
ability, he likewise declines gradually in 
skill and ability. Unless I am _ misin- 
formed, there is no accurately defined re- 
tiring age in baseball. There is a declin- 
ing age, but that quite properly varies with 
each individual and is not unaffected by 
the competition of available contem- 
poraries. 

In almost every line of commercial enter- 
prise of to-day, one sees a growing recog- 
nition of these facts. Men who have, on 
account of advancing age or for any other 
reason, passed the zenith of their power are 
not summarily discarded, but are assigned 
to tasks which they can perform and where 
they are of real and great value to the in- 
stitution they serve. As their speed les- 
sens, their duties are lightened. Engineers 
are placed on less responsible runs. Sales- 
men are assigned to smaller territories. A 
railroad president has been known to retire 
himself voluntarily because he felt, con- 
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trary to the opinions of his zealous friends, 
that only younger men could maintain the 
speed of administration required in the 
office which he held. We have been hold- 
ing false views of progress of events in 
man’s official duties. We speak of promo- 
tion and demotion, and because of the im- 
plied stigma of the latter, we prefer the 
gentler term of retirement. The ideas 
implied in these terms are neither fair to 
the men nor to the institution involved. 
Rather should we speak of advancement 
and retardation. The retiring age does 
not then become a definitely fixed moment 
at which one acknowledges utter useless- 
ness for further duty, but it takes its place 
as a definite and natural period—the 
period of retardation. 
IV 

Men do not stand still—their speed ad- 
vances or it retards. The relation between 
this inevitable variation in ability in 
man’s life history and the progress of the 
institution of higher learning which he 
serves has not been carefully analyzed in 
the administration of the institution. Let 
us for a moment consider the claims which 
the institution has for service and support. 
We are accustomed to admit almost with- 
out a thought of contradiction that men 
make a university, but this is true only 
with certain qualifications. Dead men do 
not make a university. A university is not 
great because it had a great man or many 
great men in its faculty. Neither can it 
retain its claims on the basis of men whose 
chief claim for present position is the glory 
of past achievement. It must be admitted 
that the supporters of any institution of 
higher learning have every right to expect 
that their university or college shall con- 
tinue to progress, that it shall maintain its 
highest efficiency, or speed if you please, 
and shall not be permitted to decline or 
retard on account of personal consider 
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tion of its staff. I think every member of 
a university faculty who faces this problem 
from the standpoint of the progress of the 
institution he serves must admit this 
fundamental principle of uninterrupted 
progress. But, on the other hand, he has 
every right to expect that this institution 
shall so arrange its administration that he 
may enter its service with the feeling of 
reasonable assurance of positions that will 
furnish him his whole life’s work. And he 
further has every reason to expect that 
either he must receive sufficient compensa- 
tion so that at the retiring age he may defi- 
nitely retire with a sufficient accumulation 
of this world’s goods to provide for old 
age, or that he may continue to serve the 
institution in such capacity as his lessened 
powers warrant and at the corresponding 
decrease in compensation until the age of 
complete disability—the age of justifiable 
pensions. The prevailing pension system 
is another possible solution, but, as ap- 
plied in connection with a definite retiring 
age, may be fundamentally unfair to both 
the recipient and the institution. It may 
force the retirement of a man who is still 
capable of doing his best work; it deprives 
him of the opportunity of work for which 
he is in every way well qualified, and it 
deprives the university of his valuable 
services and ripe experiences. I would not 
be understood to maintain that pension 
systems under all conditions are unsound. 
The pension which in my opinion ought to 
appeal to the self-respecting professor is 
the pension which provides chiefly against 
the age of his complete disability, which 
does not prevent him from continuing in 
his life work as long as he has the ability 
to oecupy a useful place in his university 
or college, and in which he has an earned 
equity of his own making. 


V 


In a word, I would advocate a readjust- 
ment of administrative principles within 
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our higher institutions of learning. I 
would advocate the substitution of an 
advancement and retardation system for 
our present pernicious and unfair system 
of promotion and summary retirement. I 
would advocate that retirement be defined, 
not as a fixed date, but as a period through 
which the retiring professor accepts less 
responsibility with commensurate compen- 
sation but is secure in the fact of continu- 
ous employment. The problem of provid- 
ing pensions for those who have arrived at 
the stage of complete disability is not one 
of such large proportions as inhere in ex- 
isting retirement pension plans. It would, 
moreover, seem wise and possible for the 
teaching staff at least to share with the in- 
stitution the cost of such disability pen- 
sions and thus provide an honest equity to 
a class that fears charity as much as pov- 
erty or disability 

Such a principle as advocated would be 
fair not only to the teaching staff but also 
to the institution and its supporters, be 
they the state or private corporations. It 
would fairly provide for every man his just 
compensation and would open up to him 
the pleasing prospect of a long, continuous 
and fruitful service in which every effort 
might be directed toward his life work of 
teaching, research or administration. On 
the one hand, it would eliminate that un- 
welcome and disconcerting specter, the 
retirement day, and on the other hand, it 
would offer the comfortable feeling of hon- 
est self-support—of giving just service for 
just compensation, and of freedom from 
philanthropic charity. 

VI 

And to the institution logical and unlim- 
ited progress would be open. It would 
not be necessary to allow departments, col- 
leges or classes to deteriorate because of the 
natural decline in one man’s ability. 
Progress need not be interrupted at any 
point. Men in the prime of intellectual 
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and physical powers, whether they be 
sixty-five or thirty-five, would maintain the 
efficiency which the institution has a right 
to expect. 

Is this a utopian vision, an unrealizable 
dream? It may be. The flying machine 
was so classed only a few years ago. It 
may not be out of place to attempt a brief 
analysis of the chief obstacles which ap- 
pear to confront the establishment of such 
a system. These may be roughly assigned 
to two groups, those emanating from the 
institution and those presented by the 
teaching staff. 

Few, if any, can be clearly discerned in 
the institutional group. The possibility of 
retaining on the roll superannuated pro- 
fessors without just return of service could 
The jus- 
tice of the retardation or gradual retire- 


be, I believe, largely eliminated. 


ment plan must inevitably appeal to all 
right-minded men, and cooperation within 
the faculty would greatly facilitate the 
operation of the plan. It would, of course, 
be of immense value to have in connection 
with such a plan a pension in cases of com- 
plete disability. That the institution has 
at least a joint responsibility in providing 
old-age disability pensions seems to be a 
reasonable assumption. Such a _ pension 
need not involve any prohibitive financial 
burden. It would, moreover, coupled with 
the gradual retirement plan suggested, 
keep the financial control entirely within 
the institution where it rightfully belongs. 
Most important of all, it would avoid any 
dependence on unstable, private philan- 
thropie enterprises or on large public ap- 
propriations which may easily become tar- 
gets for political sharpshooting. Gradual 
retirement and old-age disability pensions 
should be a part of the institution’s regu- 
lar financial system just as death and dis- 
ability insurance to the age of sixty has 
been so included in certain institutions. 
It might also be argued that the pro- 
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posed system might result in too frequent 
changes and a disturbing condition of un- 
rest. It is probable that changes would be 
more frequent than under present systems, 
but on the other hand, the changes would 
be more gradual and less violent in effect. 
Against this must be placed the obvious 
advantage of the opportunities offered to 
make improvements before situations be- 
come embarrassingly acute. 
Vil 

The greatest obstacles would probably 
arise within the teaching staff, but these I 
believe would gradually disappear under a 
thorough understanding of the system and 
a conviction of its just administration. 
When faculties openly acknowledge the in- 
evitableness of a retardation life period 
and when the apparition of the retiring 
day specter is dispelled by the clear light 
of a retiring period, the relinquishment of 
responsibilities will not carry with it the 
stigma of demotion. The idea of demotion 
is probably the greatest obstacle to the 
acceptance of the system. When this is 
removed, the idea of retardation in inevi- 
table sequence with advancement will, I 
believe, become accepted with resignation 
if not with perfect satisfaction. 

In a word, the final adjustment of the 
whole question of pensions is dependent on 
a thorough understanding and agreement 
both as to principles and methods of pro- 
eedure and administration within the 
higher institutions of learning. If such a 
principle and such a method of procedure 
as are outlined above are thoroughly 
understood and fully subscribed to, their 
acceptance by the governing boards and 
their approval and support by legislative 
bodies ought to prove an easy matter. 

One other vital question remains. Is the 
proposed scheme practical? Is it work- 
able? Argument on this question is 
largely theoretical. It is clearly the sub- 
ject for experiment. One fact seems 
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obvious, however. The administration of 
gradual retirement will call for more ad- 
ministrative tact, skill and strength than 
the traditional system involving only pro- 
motion and dismissal, or automatic retire- 
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ment. And what is of utmost importance, 
the plan could not hope to be realized with- 
out the hearty support and cooperation of 
the faculties concerned. ‘‘ Aye, 
the rub!’’ 


there’s 


A FEW PROBLEMS OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEACHER 


By Dr. GUSTAVE A. FEINGOLD 


PRINCIPAL OF THE BULKELEY HIGH SCHOOL, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


TEACHING is a most enviable profession. 
However lowly its origin, there really is no 
other profession which equals it either in 
the number of characters it can shape, in 
the number of souls it can touch or in the 
number of careers it can make or break. 
For really now, who can compare with the 
teacher in the opportunities he possesses to 
do all these things? The minister? He 
sees his congregation but once a week, and 
that over the rim of his spectacles, while 
his eyes are glued to his text or manu- 
script. The doctor? He ministers to per- 
sons when they are at the lowest ebb of 
vitality and enthusiasm and when they are 
nervous and fretful. He has all he can do 
to relieve them of their pain and to set 
them on their physical feet once more. 
The lawyer? He comes in contact with 
people when they are at their very worst— 
embroiled in business difficulties, in con- 
flict with the law, in trouble with the police 
or contemplating suits and divorce pro- 
ceedings. 

It is only the teacher who comes in con- 
tact with human beings when they are at 
their very best. They are dressed in their 
finest. Their faces are radiant with joy 
and wreathed in smiles. Their spirits 
bubble over with enthusiasm and their 
souls are filled with hope and confiding 
trust. And above all, he has them for the 
better part of their waking life. Is there 
anything more that can be demanded in 


the way of raw material by him who would 
be a builder of men and a creator of in- 
visible empires? 


ARTICULATION ESSENTIAL IN A DEMOCRACY 


Among the more concrete objectives 
which the high-school teacher must keep in 
mind is that of teaching our future citizens 
how to make themselves articulate in pri- 
vate and public life. It has often been 
said that the articulate part of society 
always has its wishes fulfilled, while the 
want 


inarticulate section dwells in civic 


and pain. This is very true; and, there- 
fore, as American educators it is the duty 
of school teachers, and especially of those 
who are putting the final 
touches onto 80 per cent. of the American 
citizenship, to see to it that no part of the 
population through the public 
school tongue-tied and timid in matters 
affecting the public welfare. Half of life’s 
difficulties arise from the fact that people 
do not know how to make themselves 
understood by others, or how to make the 
others explain themselves to them. It is 
for this reason that many individuals, and 
in certain places entire populations, dwell 
in a state of sullenness and spiritual sup- 
pression. They feel that injustice is being 
done to them, but they do not know how to 
express their mental states in an orderly, 
intelligent fashion, or better still, how to 
win over the enemy. 


educational 


passes 
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It has been declared that the Southern 
states lost the Civil War even before the 
first shot was fired, largely because they 
had no one to speak in their behalf with the 
eloquence of a Lloyd Garrison, a James 
Russell Lowell or a Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Sut deeds speak more eloquently than 
not 

It also mani- 


words. Articulation is necessarily 
confined to tongue or pen. 
fests itself in art, in law, in medicine, in 
nursing and ‘even in clerking—in brief, in 
any profession which has the personal 
touch to it. This does not mean that the 
younger generation of to-day is lacking in 
forwardness. Admittedly, there are very 
few homes in which the young people do 
not have their own way; but it is one thing 
to rule by force of will and impertinence, 
and quite another thing to live by the rule 
of sense and reason. 

Because of the increasing multiplicity of 
factual knowledge, there is great danger of 
sacrificing form for content. From kin- 
dergarten to university there is a belief on 
the part of those who are in charge that 
they are ‘‘educating for life’’ and that, 
therefore, they must pour into the human 
mind everything that presents itself. 
They act as if the alpha and omega of all 
human knowledge were confined within 
their walls, as if there were nothing else in 
the outer world for the little child or the 
serious Ph.D. to learn, and as if neither 
the one nor the other were capable of 
learning anything outside of the classroom. 
It is for this reason that cooking, sewing, 
earpentry, typewriting and similar sub- 
jects are offered to children in the seventh 
and eighth grades under the delusion that 
they are being prepared for life, though as 
a matter of fact, 95 per cent. of these chil- 
dren will not have occasion to do any of 
these things until they are eighteen years 
of age, and many of them not even after 
that. It is much better to master a few 
things and learn how to use them con- 
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structively than to be exposed to a multi- 
tude of things and to be ludicrously bewil- 
dered by them as by a tumbling stack of 
hay. It is only by teaching our youth to 
be constructive in their thinking that we 
are able to draw them out of their shells 
and to make them articulate members of 
their respective communities. 


Tue Great Lise, AGAINST AMERICAN 
YouTu 

To do this we must have confidence in 
their ability. But the confidence of the 
high-school teacher in his pupils has been 
terribly shaken by the great libel which has 
been uttered against them in recent years. 
Up to 1918 the American people as a 
whole were considered very superior. We 
were a strong, rich, intelligent and pro- 
gressive nation. But at the conclusion of 
the World War, and more particularly 
when the results of the Army intelligence 
tests were published, it was suddenly 
broadeast throughout the length and 
breadth of the land that we were a very 
unintelligent and ignorant nation. In 
fact, it was drummed into our ears that we 
were made up largely of morons. The 
average mental age of the American 
people, we were told, was only thirteen 
years and six months. Here was some- 
thing new and startling; and inasmuch as 
even pseudoscience frequently receives 
public attention and credence because of 
its news value, the general public, and 
even the thoughtful part of it, embraced 
this belief. In particular, there was no 
lack of so-called investigators and pub- 
licists who seemed to make a special attack 
on the children of foreign-born parents, 
branding them as morons and incapable of 
reaping the benefits of a higher education. 
Many a public school official of a certain 
type embraced this doctrine with avidity 
and, like a certain Grecian gentleman, ran 
through the streets of his community 
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shouting in his naked ignorance, ‘‘ Eureka! 
I have found the reason for so many school 
the children are morons!’’ 





failures 

Obviously, this is the philosophy of de- 
featism, and the American people suc- 
cumbed to it because the intense fear of 
defeat had been hanging over them for so 
long a period that they had to admit de- 
feat of some sort, even unconsciously, in 
order to themselves of the 
Educators, however, must not subscribe to 
it; first, because they have no right to be 
defeatists, and secondly, because it is a 
falsehood. We need but observe the self- 
contradiction in these statements: On the 
one hand we are told that the immigrants 
of this country represent the best of Euro- 
stock, 
foresight 


relieve fear. 


it required courage, 
and imagination to 
uproot from their 
friends and kinsmen to come to a distant 
land in search of greater opportunities for 
They are 


pean because 
initiative, 


themselves among 


themselves and their children. 
of the stuff that pioneers are made of, and 
pioneers are the ones who forever push 
back the barriers of ignorance and hard- 
ship and social injustice. On the other 
hand, we are informed that the children of 
these immigrants are morons. Certainly 
this does not appear to be logical reason- 
ing. 

Furthermore, if the children of Italian, 
Irish, Russian and Polish parentage are 
mentally inferior to those of Swedish, Ger- 
man or Anglo-Saxon birth, how are we to 
explain the fact that these same people, 
these Italians, Russians and others, have 
governments and national lives, arts, 
sciences and literatures which are just as 
highly developed as those of England or 
America or Sweden? 

It is nothing short of criminal libel to 
stamp as mental deficiency that which is 
only a language handicap. The parents of 
these children speak a broken English with 
a distinct foreign accent. The children 
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themselves may speak an ungrammatical 
English, flavored with a generous amount 
of street slang. 
look about in our own midst and in the 
midst of other professional groups to be 
convinced that thirty or forty years hence 


Nevertheless we need but 


the children of these children will be 
among the leaders of the nation in its 
civic, industrial and _ intellectual life. 


That there are morons aplenty in the pub- 
lie schools, in public life and even in some 
of the professions to-day is undeniable, but 
it is equally undeniable that there was a 
still larger proportion of morons in the 
publie schools, in public life and in the 
professions fifty years ago and more. 

It is more likely that the excessive school 
failures have been due in 
teaching and in part to the failure of the 


part to poor 
schools themselves to adapt their curricu- 
lum to the cultural backgrounds of the new 
enrolment and to the new 
society. In proof of this we need but re- 
flect on the millstone which has been hang- 
ing around the necks of high-school chil- 
dren for generations past in the form of 
Caesar’s ‘‘Gallic Wars’’ as a Latin text. 
When militarism was one of the dominant 
motifs of life and when the children study- 
ing Latin either came from families which, 
in one way or another, had a military heri- 


demands of 


tage or themselves were headed for a mili- 
tary career it was pedagogically proper to 
feed them on Roman javelins, 
bridges and fortresses; but of what earthly 
interest are these remote conceptions and 
antiquities of a barbaric age to a genera- 
tion which is imbued with a yearning for 
peace and a striving for achievement in 
science and industry? If the dislike of 
high-school boys and girls for Romanized 
Latin has been on the increase during the 
past generation, Latinists themselves are 
largely to blame either for being too lazy 
or for not knowing enough of their own 
subject to write something that is more 


shields, 
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harmonious with the spirit of modern civ- 
ilization than Caesar’s account of Caesar. 

No, school failures are not altogether due 
to mental deterioration on the part of the 
school population. Rather are they due to 
poor teaching and to poorly defined educa- 
tional objectives. As far as America of 
to-day is concerned, it is just as intelligent 
and just as vigorous in all its racial com- 
plexities as the America of any preceding 
century ever was. 


MopERN STANDARDS ARE HIGHER 


It was Johnson who declared that some 
people are great because their associates 
are little. This characterizes many of the 
so-called great men, not only of Johnson’s 
century, but also of the century following. 
It was easy for people of three or four 
generations ago to win renown for their 
limited gifts because the masses surround- 
had so few gifts themselves. 


ing them 


Manifestly, it is much more difficult to win 
recognition in modern times than it was in 
For one reason, knowledge 
We have so many 
chambers in the structure of our present- 
day civilization and are so comfortably 


previous ages. 
is more multifarious. 


settled therein that there is less opportu- 
nity left by the time we have explored our 
known intellectual habitat to add on to the 
superstructure. In other words, for one 
who inherits a well-planted orchard of 
heavily laden fruit trees it would be sheer 
folly to go out looking for a jungle to re- 
claim in the hope of some day planting an 
orchard equally as good, while he allows 
his own to go to waste. 

This, then, is the condition which ob- 
tains in the high schools of to-day: The 
pace is quicker, the standards are higher, 
the subjects of instruction are more mul- 
tifarious and therefore considerably less 
related to one another than in years gone 
by. We need but compare the require- 
ments for admission to college to-day with 
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those of twenty years ago to realize how 
vastl¥ more our young people must know 
in order to gain the privilege of continu- 
ing their education. This means, of 
course, that we must teach them more in 
the high school and give them a better 
preparation than their fathers and mothers 
received. The material we have to deal 
with is just as capable as it ever was. 
Only the task requires more energy and 
mental exertion on the part of the pupil 
and instructor alike. 


Sympatuy, THE Core or DYNAMIC 
EDUCATION 


It must have been with respect to the 
unwilling pupil that some one originated 
the statement, ‘‘You can lead a horse to 
water, but you can not make him drink.”’ 
It is just as essential for teachers who wish 
to be successful in their work that good dis- 
cipline and the proper morale should pre- 
vail among the student body as it is for the 
surgeon who is anxious to have his opera- 
tions turn out well to have the proper 
kind of instruments and assistance. The 
best of maintaining a wholesome, 
cheerful atmosphere among a body of stu- 
dents is to employ the principle of preven- 
tion and good-will at all times. This re- 
quires projective thinking—that is to say, 
thought projected into the future. 

To triumph for the moment is not the 
way of wise men and women. Theirs is to 
It is very easy for a 


way 


triumph forever. 
teacher to turn an entire class against him 
through one word or one sentence of un- 
merited rebuke addressed to a single pupil. 
For we must not forget that, however 
charming and gracious and scintillating in 
brillianey we may be in our own circle of 
friends, the difference in age and position 
between pupil and teacher is so great that 
the spirit of solidarity, responsiveness and 
sympathy which exists among adolescents 
is bound to be greater than that which 
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could possibly exist between them and the 
teacher. 

By the same token, words of sincere 
friendship, sympathy and encouragement, 
a spirit of patience and helpfulness, even 
when shown to a few, say the weakest mem- 
bers of the room, will win the friendship 
and cooperation of the entire class—yes, 
and of countless members outside of the 
class. This does not mean that the teacher 
is to eurry favor with his pupils at all 
costs; far from it. 
which is unethical or unprofessional. The 
sense of justice lives even in those who try 
to live by injustice, and especially do they 
dislike dishonesty and chicanery among 
their superiors. The mob itself may be 
sinful, but it will not tolerate sin on the 
part of its spiritual leaders. These must 
be fair, honest, pure and beyond all re- 
proach. In the school as in the church the 
spirit of good-will must prevail. Scolding, 
threatening, punishment, are just as use- 
less in the classroom as they are in the 
cathedral. Such instruments employed by 
the educator defeat their 
Much better it is that he should 
great sympathy for his pupils, try to 
understand them and by all means take a 
deep interest in them individually. 


own purpose. 


have 


Wuy Some Suspects ARE UNPOPULAR 


Much of the dishonesty and slovenliness 
which occasionally break out among high- 
school pupils, especially in certain sub- 
jects, is due to the insufficient effort on the 
part of the teacher to explain the class 
work in detail and to illustrate it so that 
the young mind may perceive through the 
eyes as well as through the ears. Some 
branches of study require more explana- 
tion than others. History does not de- 
mand as much as chemistry or physics or 
mathematics. English requires less per- 
haps than Latin. But, generally speak- 
ing, the unpopularity which burdens some 
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high-school studies is largely traceable to 
the unskilfulness with are 
taught. Every high-school executive knows 
how adroitly he must manipulate the 
schedules of some of his teachers in order 
to forestall the death of certain subjects 
now and then through the unpopularity 
which has been given them by bad hand- 


which they 


ling. 

It is not altogether a question of work 
on the part of the pupils. I should not 
want to be so uncharitable to my fellow 
teachers as to presuppose that the subject 
which I am teaching requires more outside 
preparation than theirs. It may be that 
some subjects are more interesting than 
others. It may be that some are more 
self-explanatory than others. But for that 
very reason, these others should be made 
equally as interesting and equally as clear 
through special efforts on the part of the 
instructor. The first requisite is that the 
teacher himself should be in love with his 
subject. If he is apathetic about it, his 
pupils are bound to be even more so. He 
must feel as keenly about it as the actor 
whose desire is to move and stir his audi- 
ence. And just as the actor strives to 
interpret and vitalize the character in the 
play, so the teacher must endeavor to in- 
terpret and vitalize his subject of instruc- 
tion. 
his soul, but is there any other manner in 
which the others 
fluenced ? 


This requires constant wrenching of 


souls of ‘an be in- 


THe PENALTY OF PuBLIC SCHOOL 
TEACHING 


Apart from the artistic aspect, however, 
there is the practical necessity for keeping 
the subject of instruction alive through the 
successful imparting of it to the pupils. 
Failing to do this, it is bound to be 
dropped out of the curriculum sooner or 
later, and something easier, more popular 
and more flimsy put in its place. The 
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price which public school educators have to 
pay for the privilege of teaching under a 
democratic form of government is that of 
being obliged to teach subjects which are 
dictated more or less by the lay public. 
In European countries the public school 
curriculum is largely determined by tech- 
nically trained educators and recognized 
Their aim is the wel- 
fare of the individual at large in his rela- 


social philosophers. 


tion to the general and even remote wel- 
fare of his country. It is only in the 
United States and in Soviet Russia that 
the determined by lay 
boards, and this in proportion as they wish 
to curry favor with the dominant element 
It is for this reason 


curriculum is 


of the community. 
that we have to-day a multiplicity of sub- 
jects in the American high school, ranging 
all the way from psychology to bee raising, 
and from Greek to manicuring. 

The few academie subjects which are 
still being taught in the high schools were 
handed down from the time when it was 
believed that the function of the school or 
the academy was to lay the foundation for 
still further education on the part of the 
youth in preparation for his greater use- 
fulness to society. But this is no longer 
the belief of those who have charge of pub- 
lic education. With them the dominant 
motif is utilitarianism of the narrowest 
type. One would presuppose that those 
who have spent many years in the techni- 
eal study of education and who have sur- 
veyed the progress of civilization from 
earliest times to the present would be 
qualified to pass judgment on what should 
constitute the educational background of 
modern youth. These people may feel, 
and have evidence to prove, that this back- 
ground should consist of the five great 
fundamentals: English, foreign language, 
history, science and mathematics. But no, 
in some communities it is possible even for 
the Babbitts of ‘‘Main Street’’ to dictate 
the high-school curriculum, especially 
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when they find a ready and willing advo- 
cate in a superintendent of schools who, 
having a frail educational foundation him- 
self, acts like a weather-vane, turning in 
whatever direction the winds of popularity 
blow. 

Consequently, we see academic subjects 
driven out of the public high school in the 
belief that its function is merely to pre- 
pare boys and girls for gainful occupa- 
tions. ‘‘Education that can be cashed in, 
cashed in,’’ is the slogan of certain school 
officials. Is it any wonder that so many 
of our high-school graduates are qualified 
for nothing higher than store clerks and 
cashiers? From many sources comes thie 
insidious pressure to relegate the more 
academic learning to the private prepara- 
tory schools, and to make the pursuit of it 
and the consequent preparation for the 
larger life the special privilege of only 
those who can afford to attend such schools. 

There are few things which are more 
threatening to our democratic institutions 
than the setting up of class distinctions 
and accentuating them by giving our 
youth different kinds of education based on 
these distinctions. There is no objection 
to private schools as such. It is only when 
the public schools voluntarily cease to 
afford the same educational opportunities 
to the children of the rank and file which 
ean be purchased by the children of the 
more favored classes that a dangerous sit- 
uation arises. The government of a 
people should be richer and more powerful 
than any group or institution within it. 
Therefore it ought not to allow itself to be 
outdone in any matters which are of such 
broad concern as the education of its 
youth. It is bad enough to remove from 
the public schools the children who by vir- 
tue of their superior social and economic 
rearing might have something beneficial to 
contribute to those who are less fortunate. 
That, however, is something which legisla- 
tion can not and should not prevent. But 
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to juggle the curriculum so as to stimulate 
such an exodus on the one hand, and to 
impoverish the minds of those who remain 
on the other, is doing a serious injury to 
the fundamental principles of American- 
ism. If there is anything which has en- 
abled these principles to remain in our 
land, if there is anything which has pre- 
vented the formation of caste in the past, 
it is our public schools, where the opportu- 
nity for all children to prepare themselves 
for every type of service, according to the 
measure of their native ability, has always 
existed. It is the duty of the public school 
teacher, through suecessful teaching at 
least, to convince the public and the lay 
school boards that the academic subjects 
are just as useful in the general scheme of 
life as the so-called ‘‘practical’’ ones. 
Only second to the danger of removing 
the cream of youth and knowledge from 
our publie schools is the danger of over- 
centralization in school administration. 
Teaching is nothing if it is not individual, 
both for the teacher and the pupil. It is 
the one profession where personality is of 
prime importance. Lay down rules and 
regulations which govern the actions and 
movements of administrators and teach- 
ers, and you have at once reduced educa- 
tion to a machine process. This is quite 
appropriate for the turning out of robots, 
but very damnable for the education of 
American youth. Yet there are school sys- 
tems where teachers and principals, just 
like factory laborers, are compelled to 
punch clocks on their coming to and going 
from the school building. They are forced 
to follow verbatim mimeographed instruc- 
tions handed down by superintendents or 
assistant superintendents or heads of de- 
partments, regulating the exact manner 
and substance of their management or in- 
struction, outlined for every day of the 
week and for every hour of the day. Who- 
ever introduces the lock-step in education 
locks up the human soul. Such a person 
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by his very action shows that he has not 
the faintest conception of public school 
administration and should, of course, have 
no place within it. 

However, to compensate for teaching a 
curriculum which ‘is occasionally dictated 
by popular demand, the American edu- 
eator has the pleasure and the unique 
privilege of being able to adjust the edu- 
cational process to the needs of the indi- 
vidual and, therefore, to make it more per- 
sonal than is possible in European schools. 
This is largely due to the fact that we en- 
joy the privilege of local option in public 
school management. 

Moreover, if school boards occasionally 
meddle with the technical phases of the 
curriculum, they are at least close to the 
people and are able to articulate the con- 
ditions of the homes better than any edu- 
cational autocrat could. They are apt to 
be more jealous about the condition of 
their schools, since their own children at- 
tend, or are supposed to attend, those 
schools. They are likely to take more 
pride in them, and in this way create con- 
ditions which make it almost imperative 
for the teachers to teach pupils rather than 
subjects. 

These, then, are the problems of the 
public school educator. He must strive 
against the storms of popularity. He must 
prevent his ship from sinking, though 
pirates attack from without and timid ones 
desert from within. He must maintain 
the independence of his soul and fight for 
the freedom of the human spirit, though 
narrow-minded officials would shackle both 
in order to assert their own authority. 
And above all, he must maintain a keen 
enthusiasm and an attitude of love and 
friendship for his subject and his pupils 
so as to enable the young soul to develop 
in all its pristine powers, wholly uncon- 
scious of the hardships and adversities that 
surge around it. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BRITISH EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
COMMISSION 

Tue Commission on Edueational and Cul- 
tural Films has now been in existence for a 
year, and the first annual meeting of represen- 
tatives of the associations which set up the com- 
mission was held at Burlington House on No- 
vember 28. 

The London Times states that a report on the 
commission’s progress was presented by the 
chairman, Sir Benjamin Gott. The commission 
had communicated with 700 or 800 educational 
authorities and associations and had invited 
their cooperation in examining the cinemato- 
graph as an instrument of education and cul- 


ture. He emphasized the gratitude of the com- 


mission to the Carnegie Trustees for their an- 
nual grant of £750 for two years, without which 
progress would not have been possible, and also 


to all authorities and associations which had 
given financial support. Speaking of the work 
of the research committee, the chairman said 
that they had established contact with a large 
number of different organizations not only in 
Great Britain, but throughout the Empire. 
They knew now how many schools in Great 


ence of opinion that existed concerning the size 
of projector which was most useful. They knew 
that many of the schools had exhausted the list 
of the educational films on the market and were 
asking for increased production. They had 
learned that producers had a vast store of ma- 
terial at their disposal, from which almost any 
film could be compiled to illustrate teaching in 
schools. They had, therefore, enlisted assis- 
tance, first for the examination and approval of 
existing films, and secondly to tell them what 
subjects could be most advantageously illus- 
trated by films and on what lines the presenta- 
tion should be made. These proposals might 
lead to a great increase in production on lines 
approved by the teaching profession. With a 
view to widening the market for the producer, 
they had invited local education authorities to 
consider providing, on the plans of all new 
buildings or buildings under reconstruction, 
electrical wiring and other structural arrange- 
ments for the easy and safe projection of films. 


They were glad to find that their proposal had 
in many instances already been anticipated and, 
therefore, they hoped that the complaint of pro- 
ducers that there was an insufficient market for 
educational films would no longer be justified. 

The commission had considered the Draft 
Convention for the abolition of customs bar- 
riers against educational films. If this conven- 
tion were approved, it would mean that the best 
educational films of foreign countries would be 
more easily available for schools. The commis- 
sion was satisfied that the need for a central 
permanent organization with the same genera! 
objects as those for which the commission itsel! 
was established was already proved. They were 
not yet, however, in a position to marshal the 
evidence which was necessary for a formal 
presentation of the ease for such a central or- 
ganization. 

The meeting reappointed the thirty-five mem- 
bers of the commission for the ensuing year, 
and empowered them to co-opt additional mem- 
bers. Authority was also given to take steps to 
safeguard the commission’s interests by con- 
verting it into a trustee association. 

Mr. F. A. Hare, the honorary treasurer, an- 
nounced that the Western Electric Company 
had generously offered to place at the commis- 
sion’s disposal a portable talking equipment for 
experimental work in schools. The British 
Movietone News had also compiled a schools’ 
gazette on current world topics. There was, 
therefore, material for a very interesting experi 
ment, and the secretary of the Middlesex Edu- 
cation Committee had agreed to give facilities 
for conducting it in his area. 


CHARLES AND JULIA HENRY FUND 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR BRITISH 
AND AMERICAN STUDENTS 
Tue Charles and Julia Henry Fund Scholar- 
ships, which will be offered annually to four 
American students for study at the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and to four British 
students for study at Harvard and Yale uni- 
versities, will be available next year for the first 
time, according to an announcement issued 
jointly by Harvard and Yale universities. 
These scholarships, each of which will have an 
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annual stipend of £500 sterling, were established 
by the bequest of Lady Julia Lewisohn Henry, 
“in the earnest hope and desire of cementing 
the bonds of friendship between the British 
Empire and the United States.” 

Under the terms of the fund, four scholar- 
ships are offered to American students enter- 
ing Oxford and Cambridge as undergraduates, 
or for a post-graduate course, and similarly 
four scholarships are offered to British stu- 
dents entering Harvard and Yale. Normally 
the scholarships will be awarded for a single 
year, but may, in exceptional cases, be ex- 
tended for a second year. Appointments of the 
first American scholars will be made not later 
than April 18, and in February in subsequent 
years. 

The fund is administered by twelve trustees 
appointed by Oxford, Cambridge, Harvard and 
Yale. The trustees who will select the Amer- 
ican President A. 
Lowell, Mr. Francis W. Hunnewell and Dean 
Alfred C. Hanford, representing the Harvard 
Corporation; and President James Rowland 
Angell, Mr. George Parmly Day and Mr. Carl 
A. Lohmann, representing the Yale Corpora- 
tion. 

Candidates must present evidence that they 
are seriously interested in developing the op- 
portunities offered and that they are persons 
of sufficient intellectual maturity to assure their 
ability to profit by the experience. Both men 
and women are eligible. Women may apply for 
appointment to any college or school which 
regularly admits women to departments of 
study in the universities mentioned. 

Applications from American candidates may 
be sent to the Office of the Secretary of Har- 
vard University or the Office of the Secretary 
of Yale University by March 1, 1931. These 
two offices will, on request, furnish the necessary 
memoranda and application forms. 

Lady Henry, who was the widow of Sir 
Charles Henry, M.P., and a daughter of 
Leonard Lewisohn, of New York City, died at 
her London residence on May 10, 1927. She 
was one of the leading political hostesses of the 
Liberal Party, and had many charitable inter- 
ests. She was deeply interested in the move- 
ment to promote a better understanding between 


eandidates are Lawrence 
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the country of her birth and the country of her 
adoption. She founded the Charles and Julia 
Henry Fund Scholarships as a step toward the 


realization of this ideal. 


THE BROOKLYN CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


Tue Brooklyn Children’s Museum during the 
month of October, according to Miss Anna Bill- 
ings Gallup, the curator, has had 60,000 juvenile 
visitors, many of whom have attended its illus- 
trated lectures as well as wandered among its 
exhibits. The museum early outgrew its first 
home, a sunny, homelike Victorian mansion, and 
again needs more space. 

In the older museums children if admitted at 
all got little from their visit because the labels 
were difficult to understand, according to Miss 
Gallup, as quoted in the New York Zimes. In 
the Brooklyn Children’s Museum the whole 
effort is to arouse their interest and let them 
learn on their own terms. Besides its lectures 
and the service it offers in conducting visiting 
classes about the building it takes special pride 
in the after-school activities. There is a labora- 
tory where minerals can be studied and tested 
and where any one can identify specimens; 
games are conducted in the geography room, 
the zoology, mineral and bird rooms; and na- 
ture training is provided for Boy Scouts—the 
museum is headquarters for the Brooklyn Boy 
Scouts’ nature program. 

“These courses,” Miss Gallup explains, “lead 
to credits and medals and often qualify children 
to enter competitions for valuable prizes. Chil- 
dren from the museum have been successful in 
competing for prizes at the American Institute 
Children’s Fair in the American Museum of 
Natural History.” 

The afternoon work is regarded by Miss 
Gallup as of highest importance at all times 
because it attracts children to active pastime 
of the highest educational value. It challenges 
their minds with real things, objects of beauty 
and great interest. It shows them a way to 
work with this material and encourages them 
with the hope of success. It rewards them with 
tangible honors. But best of all it develops 
the child’s latent powers, gives him experiences 
that cause him to respect his own work, offers 
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him standards of values and ushers him into a 
consciousness of the worth of his own efforts. 

At the museum the children hear stories of 
artists, of mining engineers, of the growth of 
the cable and the radio, of the experiences of 
insect collectors who have become entomologists 
and saved national crops, and so on. Nor does 
the use of the museum end inside its walls. 
There is a free loan division which sends out 
natural history objects to schools, clubs and 
study groups, dispatching the exhibits in a 
truck; and there is a loan service to individual 
children, through which they may take small 
specimens, such as birds, insects, minerals and 
other natural history objects, carefully mounted 
in boxes, to their own homes for study. A file 
of 8,000 pictures is available for free borrow- 
ing. The loan service, Miss Gallup says, made 
1,000,000 contacts in 1929. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION ON INFANT 
WELFARE 

Scrence Service reports that despite oppo- 
sition in medical cireles it is probable that the 
Jones-Cooper bill, re-enacting the old Sheppard- 
Towner law for maternity and infant welfare, 
will be passed by this session of Congress. A 
motion by Senator Hiram Bingham, of Connec- 
tieut, to recommit the bill has been voted down 
by the Senate. 

The bill before the Senate authorizes appro- 
priations of one million dollars per year to en- 
able states to cooperate with the U. 8. Children’s 
Bureau in promoting health of mothers and in- 
fants, through educational work by mail, visit- 
ing nurses, clinies and health centers. Each 
state must match federal appropriations on a 
fifty-fifty basis in order to obtain federal aid. 

When the Sheppard-Towner act lapsed last 
year, the Children’s Bureau had done this work 
for seven years, had established 1,600 child 
health and maternity centers in 39 states. In- 
fant mortality and maternal mortality were re- 
duced. 

At the recent White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, Miss Grace Abbot, 
chief of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, opposed 
strenuously a movement to shift the maternal 
and infant health work to the U. S. Public 
Health Service. Most women’s organizations 
supported Miss Abbot’s stand, and, as a result, 
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either of the two bills now before congress for 
maternal and infant welfare work, is considered 
by Miss Abbot as satisfactory, although it is 
probable that she prefers the one known as 
S. 255, now before the Senate. 

The other, S. 4378, and its companion bill in 
the House, H. R. 12995, makes the Surgeon- 
General of the U. S. Public Health Service the 
chairman of a Federal Health Coordinating 
Board, which will pass on all plans for the ma- 
ternal and infancy welfare work, but puts the 
work in the hands of the Children’s Bureau. It 
provides authorization only for five years of 
work and appropriations, however, while S. 255 
does not set a time limit. The House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has not 
yet reported out either bill. 

Opponents to the legislation are not only 
medical men, but some members of congress 
from those states which are especially jealous 
of their state rights. These resent federal gov- 
ernment supervision which they would have to 
some extent, if they asked for some of the fed- 
eral appropriation for the maternal and infancy 
welfare work. 


A LINGUISTIC ATLAS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

Tue work of mapping a linguistic atlas of the 
United States and Canada will begin next year 
with a study of New England dialects, according 
to an announcement made by Professor Hans 
Kurath, of the Ohio State University. The 
study will be made under auspices of the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies. 

Construction of the atlas was first considered 
a year ago by the council. A special committee 
of ten was appointed, with Professor Kurath as 
chairman, to work out the detailed plans. The 
present study will be confined to English dia- 
lects spoken in the United States and Canada 
by native-born residents. 

Four reasons were given by Dr. Kurath for 
the selection of the study of New England dia- 
lects as the initial step toward constructing the 
atlas. They are: 

1. Its dialects are primary as compared with 
those of more western areas such as Ohio, and 
speech maps of New England will shed more light 
on the speech of certain areas in New York and 
the Middle West than vice versa. 
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2. It has striking geographical dialects; its class 
dialects are perhaps more distinct than in any 
other part of the country; there are clear urban 
and rural dialects; and there are large population 
elements only recently assimilated or in part still 
unassimilated. 

3. The possession of more information concern- 
ing New England dialects will shorten and simplify 
the task elsewhere. j 

4. Much reliable 
population and cultural history of New England is 
already available, which will facilitate a more 
scientific choice of representative communities to 
be studied. 


information concerning the 


Plans are being made to enlist the cooperation 
of a number of New England colleges in the 
work. The study will be in charge of a full- 
time staff consisting of a director, an associate 
director, a historian and a number of trained 
field workers. Headquarters for the New En- 
gland study will be at the Yale Graduate School. 
The initial study is expected to take two years. 

The atlas, of which the New England survey 
will be the first part, will be the first compre- 
hensive systematic study of the spoken language 
of the United States and Canada. This infor- 
mation is expected to shed light on the influence 
of movements of population, of topography and 
arteries of communication, of the stratification 
of society and of the rise of the lower classes 
to positions of importance and of other influ- 
ences upon the spoken language. 

It will also be possible to study local dialects 
and their relation to the dialects of other regions, 
as for example, how the speech of the Western 
Reserve in Ohio reflects Connecticut speech. 
Studies will also be possible of the dialects of 
various classes and their relations within the 
community. It is predicted that such studies 
will be “of significance not only to the historian 
of language, but also to the historian of migra- 
tions and for the social history of our popula- 
tion.” 

The study will inelude all phases of the spoken 
word such as pronunciation, accentuation, in- 
flections and vocabulary. Besides Dr. Kurath, 
the committee on the atlas consists of Professors 
Leonard Bloomfield, University of Chicago; 
C. H. Carruthers, MeGill University; C. H. 
Grandgent, Harvard University; Miles L. Han- 
ley, University of Wisconsin; Mareus L. Han- 
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sen, University of Illinois; John S. Kenyon, 
Hiram College; George P. Krapp, Columbia 
University; Eduard Prokosch, Yale University, 
and G. O. Russell, the Ohio State University. 


SUMMER SESSION FOR EXTENSION 
WORKERS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN 


For the third successive year the U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture will cooperate in 1931 
with the University of Wisconsin in conducting 
a summer session for farm and home extension 
workers. 

Recognizing the 
training for extension workers, Secretary Arthur 
M. Hyde has approved the continuance of the 
participation of Mr. M. C. Wilson, of the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. Wilson will 
again spend the period of the 1931 summer ses- 
sion directing the professional improvement 
courses for experienced extension workers, and 
assisting in the teaching. 

Mr. Wilson is best known to extension work- 
ers throughout the forty-eight states for his 
pioneer work in cooperating with the state ex- 
tension services in conducting field studies to ob- 
tain scientific data regarding the methods of or- 
ganizing and carrying on extension teaching. 

With Dr. B. C. Smith, chief of the office of 
cooperative extension work, he is joint author 
of a text on the agricultural extension system of 
the United States. Other representatives of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture as well as 
members of the Wisconsin Extension service will 
cooperate in giving the various courses offered. 

In 1929 extension workers from Colorado, 
Kansas, Missouri, Minnesota, Illinois, Missis- 
sippi, Ohio, Maryland, Wisconsin, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Montana were enrolled. Those 
attending the sessions in 1930 came from Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Montana, Wiscon- 
sin, Oregon, Vermont, Massachusetts, Georgia, 
Maryland, South Dakota, Pennsylvania and 
South Africa. 

To meet the growing demand on the part of 
extension workers for advanced training, exten- 
sion leaders are proposing that extension work- 
ers be granted sabbatical leave privileges equal 
to those accorded the resident teaching and re- 
search staffs, where such time is spent in study 
looking toward improvement of the service. 
Several states have already taken this step and 
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the matter is up for consideration in a number 
of others. 

Through six weeks’ courses given in connec- 
tion with the regular summer session the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin is attempting to meet the 
needs of extension workers who can leave their 
work but for a short period, as well as the needs 
of those who have the advantage of sabbatical 
leave. 


EXAMINATION FOR PSYCHOLOGISTS 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY 


A WRITTEN examination for license to serve 
as psychologist in the public schools of New 
York City will be held on February 17, aeccord- 
ing to an announcement made by the Board of 
Examiners. January 6 has been set as the final 
date for the receipt of applications, and eligible 
candidates will be advised where to report for 
the test by February 10. 

Psychologists are employed in the mental ex- 
amination of public-school children. Thus far 
this service has been confined to children sus- 
pected of being of subnormal or abnormal men- 
tality. 

The salary schedule runs from $2,148 to 
$4,404, and candidates in the test must file doeu- 
mentary evidence with their applications to take 
the test. 

Applicants will be given until September 15, 
1931, to meet the professional eligibility require- 
ments. This will effect no delay, however, in 
the licensing of those who meet the require- 
ments prior to that date. Candidates must be 
on January 6 next between 25 and 46 years of 
age, unless now serving the city schools or unless 
the Board of Edueation suspends its by-laws in 
individual eases. 

The written examination will consist of a dis- 
cussion of topics relating to the work to be per- 
formed. The interview test will consist of read- 
ing and of questioning along similar lines and 
will also include a rating of the candidate’s per- 
sonality and general personal fitness. Clinical 
and diagnostic tests will also be required cover- 
ing the examination of children selected because 
of mental and educational deficiencies. 
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Applicants must possess by September 15, 
1931, the qualifications under (a) and (b) fol- 
lowing: 


(a) A master’s degree in psychology given as 
the result of graduate work in a university recog- 
nized by the regents of the University of the State 
of New York; and 

(b) One year’s experience in mental measure 
ment satisfactory to the Board of Examiners, 
(Two hundred individual tests certified by a col- 
lege department of psychology.) 

A master’s degree in education will be accept 
able provided a candidate has completed 270 
graduate hours in psychology. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Tue Association of American Colleges will 
hold its seventeenth annual meeting in the Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana, on January 
22 and 23. The program is as follows: 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 22, 10:00 A. M. 


Announcement of Committees. 

The Annual Report of the Executive Committee 
and the Executive Secretary, Dr. Robert L. 
Kelly. 

The Annual Report of the Treasurer, President 
William Mather Lewis, Lafayette College. 
The Enlistment of College Teachers, President 

Ernest Hatch Wilkins, Oberlin College. 

Some Problems of Scholarship, President Henry 
M. Wriston, Lawrence College. 

The Enlargement and Care of Permanent and 
Trust Funds, Dr. Alfred Williams Anthony, 
New York City. 

The Uniform Statistical Report Blank, Presi- 
dent Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College. 
Educational Surveys, President Frank L. Me- 

Vey, University of Kentucky. 


2:30 P. M. 


College Men in Business, Colonel R. I. Rees, 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. 

The College as a Conservator of the Best Litera- 
ture, President Joseph Wharton Lippincott, 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Mass Education on the College Level, Dean 
Melvin E. Haggerty, The University of 
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Minnesota; President A. Lawrence Lowell, 
Harvard University, and President Kerr D. 
Maemillan, Wells College. 


7:00 P. M., THE ANNUAL DINNER 
Annual Address of the President of the Asso- 
ciation, Dean Luther P. Eisenhart, Prince- 
ton University. 
The College and the Fine Arts, Dr. Lorado Taft, 
Chicago; Dr. John Erskine, New York. 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 23, 9:30 P. M. 
Business Session. 
‘*The Function of the College’’ 

(a) In the State University, President Wil- 
liam Lowe Bryan, Indiana University; 

(b) In the Independent University, President 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, The 
versity of Chicago; 

(c) The Independent 
nounced ). 


Uni- 


College (to be an- 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. W. L. Ricuarpson was officially installed 
as dean of the College of Education at Butler 
University, Indianapolis, on December 4. The 
new College of Education is formed by the 
union of the department of education of Butler 
University, where only high-school teachers have 
been trained, and the Teachers College of In- 
dianapolis, founded by Eliza A. Blaker, where 
only elementary teachers have been trained. 


Proressor R. WayNe GARDNER has been 
elected president of Eastern Nazarene College, 
Wollaston Park, Quincey, Massachusetts. He 
will sueceed the late Floyd Nease. The in- 
auguration will not take place until next June. 


THE resignation is announced of Dr. George 
H. Black, principal of the State Normal School, 
Ellensburg, Washington. 


PRESIDENT Epwin A. ALDERMAN, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and Professor William A. 
Lambeth were decorated with the Order of the 
Crown of Italy with a simple ceremony on 
December 17 in the Romaniec Pavilion. The or- 
der came directly from King Victor Emmanuel 
III on whose behalf Dr. Oreste Rinetti, assistant 
professor of Italian, has been asked to make 
the presentation. President Alderman will be 
made Commander of the Crown of Italy and 
Dr. Lambeth an Officer of the Crown of Italy. 


For their work on pernicious anemia Dr. 
George H. Whipple, of the University of Roch- 
ester, and Dr. George R. Minot, of the Har- 
vard Medical School, are the joint recipients of 
the Popular Science Monthly’s first annual 
award of $10,000 “for current achievement in 
science of the greatest benefit to the public.” 
The awards and gold medals were presented on 


December 18 at a dinner at the University Club, 
New York, where addresses were made by Dr. 
Simon Flexner and Dr. Robert A. Millikan. 


Proressor Epwarp DeLavan Perry will re- 
tire from the Columbia faculty on June 30, 
1931. Professor Perry has taught at Columbia 
for fifty years. 
Greek since 1895, and was dean of the faculty 
of philosophy from 1902 through 1909. He has 
been corresponding secretary of the American 
Oriental Society, president of the New York 


He has been Jay Professor of 


Section of the Archeological Institute of Amer- 
ica, and a member of the managing committee 
of the American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens since 1897. 


Dr. Ratpn H. Dwan, for several years an 
assistant professor in the University of Minne- 
sota Law School, has been promoted to the rank 
of full professor and will in addition edit the 
Minnesota Law Review. 


Dr. Heten P. Davinson, of Rochester, New 
York, has been engaged as full-time psycholo- 
gist for the third supervisory district of West- 
chester County, of which George H. Covey is 
superintendent of schools. 


Mr. Mito H. Srvart, for nineteen years prin- 
cipal of the Arsenal Technical High School of 
Indianapolis, has been appointed assistant to 
Superintendent Paul Stetson. Mr. De Witt S. 
Morgan, vice-principal since 1921, becomes prin- 
cipal of the school. 


THE Bulletin to the Schools of the New York 
State Department of Education notes that with 
the retirement of Charles V. Ryon as principal 
of District 24, Valley Stream, Nassau County, 
there ended a continuous service of 73 years by 














Mr. Ryon and his father, the late Charles M. 
Ryon, formerly superintendent of schools at 
Kingston. During eight years of this period, 
Marion Ryon, a daughter of Charles V. Ryon, 
was also engaged in teaching. Thus three gen- 
erations of the Ryon family were engaged in 
teaching in New York State. 

Mr. JouNn CALLAHAN, state superintendent of 
public instruction of Wiseonsin, was elected 
president of the Association of Governing 
Boards of State Universities at the annual con- 
vention recently held at Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. Mr. Callahan was also elected di- 
rector of the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting held in Milwaukee 
on November 14. 


Dean Wa..Lace Bretr Donuam, of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, has been appointed president of the 
American Committee for the Paris International 
Colonial and Overseas Exposition of 1931. 
Dean Donham is an officer of the Legion of 
Honor of France. Other officers include George 
Harrison Phelps, of Detroit, chairman; and 
Pierre C. Cartier, Dr. Alexis Carrel, of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, Con- 
gressman Sol Bloom, of New York, and Jean 
Tillier, director of the French Line, vice-presi- 
dents. The list of honorary presidents includes 
Marshal Lyautey, French Commissioner-Gen- 
eral, for the exposition, and Paul Claudel, the 
French ambassador. 


Two new members have been added to the 
corporation of the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn: Mr. Charles E. Denney, president of 
the Erie Railroad, and Mr. Allan T. Towl, vice- 
president and general manager of the South- 
western, Pennsylvania and Southern Pipe Lines. 
Mr. Towl is an alumnus of Polyteehnie and rep- 
resents a family six of whose members have been 
graduated at the institute. 

Dean Virarnia C. Grupersieeve, of Barnard 
College, Columbia University, left on December 
20 for Camden, South Carolina, to recuperate 
from a recent illness. 


Dr. Epmunp 8. ConKkiin, professor of psy- 
chology in the University of Oregon, has been 
granted leave of absence for the winter term of 
the present academic year and has accepted a 
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visiting professorship in the University of Chi- 
cago for that period. 

Dr. Henry Svuzza.o, president of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, is giving a semester course at the 
Johns Hopkins University in the field of higher 
education. The course is being followed by 
professors on the staff, representatives from the 
Board of Superintendents, the Bureau of Re- 
search, the supervisory staff, and the graduate 
student body of the College for Teachers. 


Dr. CLroyp Heck Marvin, president of the 
George Washington University, will deliver a 
series of lectures upon the Monroe Doctrine, 
at the seventh session of the Geneva School of 
International Studies in Switzerland next sum- 
mer. Dr. Marvin, who was formerly president 
of the University of Arizona, has been president 
of the George Washington University since 
1927. 


Proressor FLeTcHER Harper Swirt, of the 
University of California School of Education, 
has accepted an invitation to deliver a series 
of addresses on problems of public-school 
finance at the annual meeting of the Oregon 
State Teachers Association. The meeting is to 
be held in Portland from December 29 to 31. 


Dr. W. C. Correy, dean of University Farm, 
and J. C. Lawrence, assistant to President L. D. 
Coffman, were the principal speakers at the 
dedication of the new physical education build- 
ing of the Northwest School of Agriculture of 
the University of Minnesota at Crookston on 
October 25. 


WarrEN Brapiey Bovarp, vice-president and 
controller of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, died by suicide on December 18. Mr. 
Bovard was forty-five years old. His father, 
George F. Bovard, is president emeritus of the 
university. The son had been controller since 
1920 and vice-president since 1927. 


Tne death is announced of Mrs. Ella Boyce 
Kirk, said to have been the first woman super- 
intendent of schools in the United States, having 
held that position in Bradford, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Newton D. Baker presided at a meeting 
of educators and economists held in New York 
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City on December 18, to consider ways and 
means of re-educating the growing number of 
unemployed, thrown out of work through the 
introduction of machinery and labor-saving de- 
vices, for positions in which their previous ex- 
perience may be utilized, under the auspices of 
the American Association for Adult Education. 
One of the objects of the conference will be to 
diseuss what educational agencies there are in 
existence for the re-education of the “techno- 
logically unemployed,” and how successfully 
these agencies are functioning. The conference 
will attempt to outline a plan which will call 
for the help of local, state and federal organi- 
zations in attacking the problem. 


In connection with the annual meeting of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States, the newly organized 
Conference of Undergraduate Academie Deans 
was held in Atlanta on December 3. About 
seventy-five deans and other academic officers 
were present. Features of the meeting were 
papers by Dean Emily H. Dutton, of Sweet 
Briar College; Dean F. C. Paschal, of Vander- 
bilt University; Dean John B. Clark, of Mercer 
University, and Dean W. P. Shortridge, of West 
Virginia University. Question-box discussions 
were led by Dean Colby D. Hall, of Texas Chris- 
tian University, and Dean Winslow S. Anderson, 
of Rollins College. Officers elected for the en- 
suing year were Dean F. C. Paschal, Vanderbilt 
University, chairman; Dean Gilbert W. Mead, 
Birmingham-Southern College, secretary. 


Tue fifth annual Indiana State Conference of 
Student Teaching was held at the Indiana State 
Teachers College of Terre Haute, on December 
11 and 12, under the direction of Mr. H. M. 
Whisler, the state director of teacher training. 
The theme of the conference was an idea taken 
from Dr. W. H. Burton’s “The Nature and Di- 
rection of Learning.” “It is easy to have so 
much teaching that no learning takes place.” 
Institutional directors of student teaching, 
“eritie” teachers, and student teachers of the 
state are invited each year. The meetings are 
largely informal in character, and consist of dis- 
cussions of problems that have to do with this 
phase of teacher training work. This year the 
complete forenoon of each of the two days was 
devoted to visitation in the different schools of 
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the city where student teachers were at work. 
Dr. A. S. Barr, professor of education at the 
University of Wisconsin, was chief conference 
guest. He gave the closing address on “The 
Integration of Theory and Practice Courses in 
the Training of Teachers.” 

Tue Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 
newest and largest public school of Rochester, 
New York, was formally dedicated on November 
16. Speakers at the ceremony included Dr. 
Harlan H. Horner, of the State Education De- 
partment; Dr. Rush Rhees, president of the 
University of Rochester; Dr. Herbert S. Weet, 
superintendent of schools; Dr. Charles H. Lake, 
deputy superintendent of schools of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Mrs. Henry G. Danforth, president of 
the Rochester Board of Education. 

OGLETHORPE UNIVERSITY, at Atlanta, Georgia, 
has received an anonymous gift of $1,000,000 to 
be paid in monthly installments of $10,000. 


CoRNELL COLLEGE, Mount Vernon, Iowa, will 
receive $145,000 for endowment through the 
gift of $100,000 from an anonymous donor, and 
the addition to this sum of $45,000 by the Gen- 
eral Education Board of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. 


A qirt of nearly $500,000 by Mrs. Emily 
C. J. Folger, of New York, has completed the 
six professorial foundations for which Amherst 
College appealed three years ago, according to 
an announcement made by Dr. Arthur 8. Pease, 
president of the college. Mrs. Folger is the 
widow of Henry Clay Folger, of Amherst’s class 
of 1879. The plan to provide six professorial 
foundations of $160,000 each was started in 
1927, when Mr. Dwight W. Morrow made the 
first gift. He established a foundation for the 
department of history and named it in honor 
of Mr. Morrow’s history teacher, Anson Daniel 
Morse. The second foundation, for the depart- 
ment of Greek, was provided by the class of 
1889 at an annual reunion last June. Mr. Ed- 
ward S. Harkness, of New York, had promised 
a gift of $160,000 if the money for the other 
five foundations was provided, and Mrs. Fol- 
ger’s contribution thus completes the program. 


RENNSELAER PoLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE trus- 
tees have voted to build two dormitories adjoin- 
ing the campus at a cost of $300,000 or more, 
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to meet the demand for popular-priced quarters 
for students. The structures will be of Colonial 
design, similar to the West Dormitory at Wil- 
liams College, and additional to the $1,000,000 
campus dormitories. The building for archi- 
tecture erected at a cost of $400,000 will be 
finished in February. The industrial shop is 
being extended at a cost of $100,000. 


Tue Carnegie Corporation of New York an- 
nounces that a limited number of fellowship 
grants are available for the school year, 1931- 
32. The purpose of the grants is to enable per- 
sons who have shown promise of capacity to 
contribute to the advancement of the library 
profession, to pursue a year of study and re- 
A degree from an 
approved college or university and a year’s 


search in library problems. 


work in a library school constitute the require- 
ments, although these may be waived in excep- 
tional cases. The stipend is $1,500 or more and 
varies according to the requirements of indi- 
vidual students. When warranted the stipend 
Applica- 
tions should be filed before February 1, 1931, 
with the Advisory Group on Library Fellowship 


may be renewed for a second year. 
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Grants, Carnegie Corporation, 522 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Applications will be 
acted upon before May 1 and applicants will be 
notified as soon as possible. 


Tue American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, in order to stimulate interest and 
encourage graduate study in preparation for 
work in the field of the college registrar, has 
established a graduate fellowship fund for the 
support of graduate fellowships in the field of 
administration in higher education. For the 
year 1931-1932, one fellowship will be available, 
and will carry a stipend of one thousand dol- 
lars. The fellowship may be approved by the 
committee for study in any institution which 
holds membership in the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and which in the 
opinion of the committee offers adequate facili- 
ties for graduate work in the field of adminis- 
tration of higher education. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from F. H. Hagemeyer, 
chairman of the fellowship committee, American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 


DISCUSSION 


SPECIAL REPORTS AS A METHOD OF 
COLLEGE TEACHING 

THERE is a developing interest in the scien- 
tifie evaluation of methods of college teaching. 
A cursory examination of the files of Scnoon 
AND Society from 1925 to the present time fur- 
nishes quite a number of titles of references as 
to what is being thought and what is being 
done by way of study. Some of these are 
merely statements on the general theme of im- 
provement of college instruction. Others refer 
more particularly to specific methods of teach- 
ing in that institution and to efforts made to 
study and evaluate them objectively.’ 

What about special reports by students as a 
device in college teaching? The excessive use 
of the lecture has been generally criticized. The 
maturity of the college student makes possible a 

1 ScHoon AND Socrety, 21 (1925): 300-302, 386- 
387; 24 (1926): 23-24, 82-87, 739-740; 25 
(1927): 672-74; 26 (1927): 172-74; 27 (1928): 
481-87, 663-65; 28 (1928): 433-34; 29 (1929): 
256-57. 


reasonable use of special reports by students in 
the class. It will at least provide variety of 
performance for the students. Through its use, 
for a portion of the time, the regular teacher 
retires temporarily from his “pulpit” to an in- 
conspicuous place in the audience. As he views 
the efforts of the would-be speaker (the student 
reporting) the situation may fortunately lead to 
some special attention, by the regular teacher, 
to his own “form” and stimulate some self- 
appraisal. The use of the special report is a 
form of socialized class procedure where alter- 
nately the class members are performers and 
audience. Some students who can not appear 
well in the extemporaneous class discussion do 
well in presenting their reports. Such a proce- 
dure gives the instructor another valuable check 
on the student’s preparation and ability. 
Recently we have been recognizing the reac- 
tions of college students and even sub-collegiate 
level students to various features of our school 
régime, as instructor personalities, curricular 
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content, methods, ete. In an earlier study by 
the writer,? in reporting college student reac- 
tions to some thirty-one common procedures or 
devices used in college teaching, two of the 
items used referred to special reports. Out of 
a possible thirty-one ranks as used in that study, 
the students reporting gave to the item, “Special 
reports should be given orally before the class,” 
fourteenth rank, and to the item, “Written spe- 
cial reports should be required,” they gave the 
rank of eighteen. 

In the present study we presented to the stu- 
dents for their check a series of questions on 
the use of special reports in college classes. The 
items used are given in the body of the report. 
In all, the questions were checked by some 155 
students enrolled in twelve different classes in 
education. These students were predominately 
of junior and senior rank. Each student was 
handed a checking list of sixteen items pertain- 
ing to special reports with this written explana- 
tion: “Evaluation of special reports in our 
course this term and in other courses you have 
had. 
and as a student listening to others report.” A 


Think both as a student giving the report 


four-value scale was given so any item could 
be marked “very good,” “good,” “fair to poor,” 
“very poor.” 

In order to build up a table of rankings of 
these items, numerical values of 4-3-2-1, re- 
spectively, were given to the scale values as 
checked. 

In general, a rather complete checking was 
given, there being only some 2 per cent. blank 
spaces in the reports obtained. It is interesting 
to note that in the responses on the four-point 
seale every item received at least one check on 
every point of the seale. Chance halves of the 
returns by the method of ranks gave a correla- 
tion of .99 on the items. 

As presented to the students, the questions 
were not classified and but little effort was made 


to place related ideas together. The present 


brief classification is made in order to make 
this presentation clearer to the reader. In inter- 
preting the ranks presented, the reader should 
bear in mind that a total of sixteen ranks was 
used and that Rank 1 as reported means first 
or highest. 

2 ScHoo.t anv Society, 28 (1928): 433-34. 
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Shall we have reports? 
Item 16. Reports interfere too much with the 
general development of problems in 
class. Rank 15 
Item 13. Same materials as for reports had bet- 
ter be incorporated in notes and 
given by the instructor rather than 
by the student. Rank 12 
Item 1. Individual references for special topic 
should be given rather than that all 
class members do the same reference 
reading. Rank 5 


The items with the ranks indicated show that 
students rather favor special reports and give 
low rank to the attitude and procedure of not 
using them. 


To what extent shall we use reports? 
Item 12. From one third to one half the weight 
of the grade should be allowed for 
reports. Rank 13 
The relatively low rank is noted. Evidently 
as shown above the students like reports but 
only in moderation. With larger classes exten- 


sive use of the oral report seems prohibitive. 


How long should reports be? 
Item 10. Shorter reports (10 to 20 min.) best. 
Rank 1 
Item 11. Longer reports (40 to 50 min.) best. 
Rank 16 


The results are unequivocal. Out of the series 
of items checked, short reports get first rank 


while the longer report is relegated to last rank. 


Kind? 


Item 2. Special reports should be closely related 


Assignment of reports? 


to problems discussed in class, 
Rank 2 
Item 3. Special reports may well give a digest 
of several related studies, investiga- 
tions, chapters or bulletins. Rank 7 
Students 
seem to appreciate the necessity of relevancy of 


These items rank relatively high. 
special reports. However, the writer’s experi- 
ence with students’ reports is that their ineffee- 
tiveness is to a considerable extent due to lack 
of discrimination in choosing what shall be re- 
ported even after references are furnished. 

We can not, of course, in this connection ex- 
pect the students to make original investigations 
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and report on them. In their reports they will 
report the findings or views of others as implied 
in Item 3. 

Items 7 and 8 have to do with the manner of 


assignment of references for special reports. 


Item 7. Instructor should furnish the student 

with references. Rank 6 

Item 8. Student should locate own references 
with little help from instructor. 

Rank 11 


The disparity of ranks for these two items 
clearly reveals student preferences in the mat- 
ter. Finding his own references demands much 
more of the student than assigning certain ref- 
erences to him. However, often an instruetor 
wishes to have reported a certain investigation 
which the student would probably not find if 
left to himself. Likely no hard and fast rule 
ean be stated. However, here is an excellent 
chance for differentiation of assignment accord- 
ing to the varying abilities of the students. 

In what manner shall the report be made and 
received? Six of the items on the list deal with 
this problem. The items and ranks are here 
reported. 


Item 5. Only an oral report should be required, 


Rank 9 
Item 6. Both oral and written report should be 
required. Rank 8 


Item 4. Students should be urged to present 
tables of data from blackboard or 
from charts. Rank 7 
Item 15. Each student should furnish a mimeo- 
graphed sheet of pertinent points in 
outline form to rest of the class. 
Rank 14 
Item 9. Instructor and class members should 
question person making oral report. 
Rank 3 
Item 14. Students should be obliged to take 
notes on each report given and 
should be tested in a general way 
on the content presented in the spe- 
cial reports. Rank 10 


Items 5 and 6 pair as to manner of report. 
Our judgment from contact with classes would 
have listed the oral report as much more popu- 
lar. In a sense a written paper with no oral 
presentation required is not a report at all 
inasmuch as only one, the instructor, reads it. 
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Oral reports without the written requirement 
are likely to be sketchy and rambling. On the 
other hand, where both are required students 
are prone to read their written reports, thus 
making the presentation much less effective than 
if they were talking from well-organized notes. 

Where both oral presentation and written 
form are required, the instructor has a double 
check on the efforts of the student. When a 
student has put several hours of effort on a 
report he likes to put tangible evidence of such 
effort into the hands of the instructor. 

Items 4 and 15 indicate further the manner 
of the report. Investigations are hard to pre 
sent effectively in a special report. Reading of 
tables of data is not effective presentation. It 
is hard enough for the class to see the points 
with the table before them on blackboard or 
chart. This of course means that the student 
has to make extra preparation for his report. 
An alternative sometimes used is to furnish a 
mimeographed sheet to each class member as 
the instructor does. This procedure is ranked 
low (fourteenth)—possibly not because it is 
not effective but because it is not convenient 
for a student to do this and some personal 
expense would be attached to it. 

Items 9 and 14 still further indicate the man 
ner of presentation of special reports. 

The ranks here indicate that the students 
rather highly approve of the instructor and 
class members questioning the one making the 
report. Less effective presentation by the stu- 
dent reporting makes this necessary. The in 
structor should arrange for and encourage this 
procedure. 

Considerable less student approval (Rank 
10) is given to the requirement that students 
take notes on special reports and be held ac- 
countable in a general way for the content so 
presented. However, this seems no more un- 
reasonable than accountability for what the in- 
structor presents in lectures. Nevertheless, 
these two factors enter in: the content of the 
special report in relation to the whole course is 
likely to be adventitious rather than basic, and 
the student’s presentation is less effective than 
is that of the instructor. 

C. R. WiseMANn 

Sovutn Dakota STaTE COLLEGE 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


COOPERATION BETWEEN GOUCHER 
COLLEGE AND THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF BALTIMORE 


RecOoGNIZING the importance of the nation- 
wide tendency to economize the time of superior 
students in the United States, and desiring es- 
pecially to cooperate with the Baltimore Public 
Schools, which have been experimenting with a 
policy of aecelerating the progress of gifted 
students so that by the end of the usual secon- 
dary school period such students may have cov- 
ered the work of the usual college freshman 
year, the faculty of Goucher College have voted 
to approve a program of great significance not 
only to Baltimore but to progressive education 
throughout the land. 

The administrative officers of the Baltimore 
Publie Schools in 1928 established in the girls’ 
secondary schools a four-year course for supe- 
rior students, in which it is proposed to include 
one year of collegiate work. 
superior students has been placed under teach- 
ers selected on the basis of excellence in schol- 
arship. Of the forty teachers now engaged in 
guiding these students, nearly all have had grad- 
uate training in universities. More than half 
are graduates of Goucher College. The mem- 
bers of the faculty of Goucher College regard 
the training and experience of the teachers as 
one of the most important matters related to the 
success of these students and, in accord with the 
principles of the Association of American Uni- 
versities and the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland, wish still further to emphasize the 
need for high quality instruction. 

Students who have satisfactorily completed 
the accelerated course in one of the Baltimore 
Publie High Schools for girls, which includes 
one year of college work, will be admitted to 
advanced standing in Goucher College upon the 
same terms as students from recognized junior 
colleges. Sinee the Baltimore high schools are 
not aceredited junior colleges, the entrance re- 
quirements in this ease shall include the passing 
of a written test in each subject offered for ad- 
vanced credit. This examination shall be set by 
each college department concerned. 

No more than one full year of college credit 
(30 units) will be granted for advanced work 
done in the high schools. 


This group of 


The Board of Edueation and the high school 
authorities will be fully informed that in order 
to meet this requirement it will be necessary for 
students to have pursued courses in high school 
which are the equivalent, both in scope and dif- 
fieulty, of the beginning and prerequisite courses 
offered by the college. 
will be established between the college and high- 
school authorities so that the high-school courses 
The 
college has made it very clear that its purpose 


The closest cooperation 


may be organized with these ends in view. 


in taking this position is to insure success in 
pursuing the advanced work for which these 
courses are prerequisites. 

The examinations will cover the same ground 
as that covered by the examinations for the 
corresponding college courses. They will be 
equivalent in difficulty to the corresponding col- 
lege examinations. The Goucher grading sys- 
tem will be used, the D grade being considered a 
passing grade. They will be given at Goucher 
College during the week of June first. 


Davin A. Rospertson, 
President 


EDUCATION IN POLAND, 1918 TO 1928 


In 1928 the population of Poland was offi- 
cially placed at 30,212,062. 
1921, 69.2 per cent. were Poles, 14.3 per cent. 
Russians, 3.9 per cent. White Russians, 3.8 per 
cent. Germans, 7.8 per cent. Jews and 1 per cent. 


By nationalities in 


unknown. 

In 1918 there were 3,000 schools, 400,000 
pupils and 5,000 teachers. By 1922, 60 per 
cent. of the teachers were certificated, and in 
1927, 96 per cent. were certificated. In 1918 
there were 9 high schools with 12,464 students, 
but 10 years later there were 20 high schools 
with 41,603 students. 

In 1927-28 school expenditures amounted to 
540,113,250 zloty. The zlote is stabilized at 11 
cents, henee the schools received about $60,000,- 
000. The state contributed 72.95 per cent., local 
bodies 16.12 per cent. State expenditures are 
intended for the remuneration of the teaching 
force, which received 86.47 per cent. in 1927-28. 

“Education in Poland, 1918-1928,” published 
by the Ministry of Education, says: “It can not 
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be asserted to-day, only ten years after Poland 
acquired her independence, that the schools of 
Poland have been definitely organized and that 
a fully developed system of national education 
has been founded.” 

In the beginning text-books were utterly lack- 
ing. The most important problem was that of 
training intending teachers and giving supple- 
mentary training to teachers already active, but 
laws are creating a teaching profession conscious 
of its responsibilities. Seven state training 
schools for primary teachers exist, also seven 
private training colleges, one of which is Jewish. 

The act of February 7, 1919, introduced free 
compulsory elementary education for all chil- 
dren between seven and fourteen years of age. 
In Silesia children are in attendance from six 
to fourteen years of age. In 1928 3,638,000 
pupils were in school. By 1934 the number will 
be more than 5,000,000, and in 1939, 6,000,000 
will be in attendance, One hundred thousand 
new classrooms will be required in the next 
twenty years. 

Teachers in 1922 handled from 40 to 60 pupils 
each. However, there was a decrease from 55.9 
pupils per teacher in 1921 to 46.9 pupils in 
1925. Further decreases are hoped for, but 
financial resources are limited. Teachers in- 
creased in number from 57,158 in 1921 to 70,184 
in 1927. It is estimated that 132,634 teachers 
will be needed by 1935. 

Localities provide their own secondary schools, 
but there is state inspection. Some state sup- 
port is given technical schools. Only 10 per 
cent. of the commercial schools are governmen- 
tal, the remainder being private. 

A sufficient number of trained Polish teachers 
existed before the war only in Austrian Poland. 
In 1918 there were 95 training colleges with 
9,486 students, while in 1928 there were 218 
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state and private training colleges with 38,055 
students. Teachers whose educational prepara- 
tion is limited are attending summer schools in 
large numbers. From 1918 to 1928, 1,586 sum- 
mer classes have been held, which have been 
attended by 70,156 non-qualified teachers. 
Regional conferences are held at least five times 
a year, 12,059 such conferences being held in 
1927-28. 

Instructors who wish higher courses attend 
the State Institute for Teachers at Warsaw. 
Numbers of those attending are on leave with 
full pay. The supply of teachers available for 
secondary schools has been much larger than 
that for elementary schools. However, the de- 
mand for women teachers in domestic subjects 
is very strong. 

Many learned societies exist. The Ministry of 
Edueation superintends and registers libraries 
receiving state aid. These numbered 22,531 in 
1929. 

Special classes for illiterate adults are pro- 
vided in evening schools, which are especially 
attended in Warsaw. One correspondence schoo] 
enrolls 5,000 members. Numerous choral socie- 
ties have been formed. All soldiers are taught 
to read and write, and the budget for 1929 pro- 
vided $110,000 for adult education. 

Physical education is encouraged, and many 
schools have gymnasiums. Ten years ago few 
pupils exercised in special costume but now 
more than half the number do so. Of 811 in- 
structors who received special training for the 
work of physical education, 40 per cent. are 
women. 

Religious and national minorities are permit- 
ted to organize their own schools. Jewish chil- 
dren use Polish as their school language, but 
are exempt from school attendance on Saturday. 

CAROLINE BENGTSON 


QUOTATIONS 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 
Tue abuses of intercollegiate athletics are 
many and various and it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to bring about their remedy. So obsessed 
are many alumni with a passion for victory at 
all costs that they are quite willing to shut their 
eyes to very discreditable happenings which re- 


fleet sadly upon their own colleges in a way 
which no series of victories on the athletic field 
ean possibly overcome. The enormous cost of 
these intercollegiate football contests and the 
still more enormous revenues which are pro- 
duced by them, if a team or a particular insti- 
tution gains a reputation for success, are a con- 
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stant and justifiable source of academic as well 
as public criticism. These would be appropriate 
enough, no doubt, if the contestants were pro- 
fessional athletes as in England, for example, 
but they are certainly unbecoming when the 
contestants are chosen from groups of young 
Americans whose primary duty and opportu- 
nity at the moment are to prepare themselves 
adequately for life and for living. 

If all colleges and universities which partici- 
pate in intercollegiate athletic contests would 
consistently restrict themselves to participants 
of undoubted academic qualifications and stand- 
ing, and without any present financial induce- 
ment or assistance to participate in intercol- 
legiate athletics, the situation would be com- 
simple. Unfortunately, 
this is not the case. Those institutions whose 
administrative authorities 


paratively however, 


stand up straight, 
and even lean over backwards, in the matter of 
conditions of admission and standards of schol- 
arship in college, are punished on the playing 
field when those who represent them come in 
contest with athletic teams constituted of very 
different material theirs. The 
knows little or nothing of all this and assumes 


from publie 
that a student is everywhere a student, that a 
college athletic team is everywhere a college 
athletic team, and that there are no elements of 
between the skill. 
The true situation, however, is often something 
quite different, and the institution which insists 
upon maintaining its academic standards at 
all costs may find itself heavily handicapped 
each autumn when the football season opens 
and remain handicapped until that season ends, 
so far, at least, as athletic repute and income 
from athletic contests are concerned. 

What is the remedy? Athletics are far too 
important to be permitted to pass out of un- 
dergraduate life. Intercollegiate athletic con- 
tests, under proper conditions and on academic 
playing fields, have a place of their own that is 
both interesting and important. Is there no 
way by which effective academic control can be 
exercised through institutional cooperation to 
bring to an end the obvious abuses that now 
threaten, as they did twenty-five years ago, the 
whole scheme of intercollegiate athletics? Per- 
haps what is needed is an academic Athletic 
League of Nations to take jurisdiction over this 
entire field of endeavor and to preserve what is 


difference contestants save 
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excellent while shutting out what is unbecoming 
and unwortliy. 

Here at Columbia serious and prolonged 
study has been given to all these questions, par- 
ticularly during the three years last past. On 
November 7, 1927, a special committee of five 
trustees earlier appointed “to study intensively 
and thoroughly the entire system of the or- 
ganization of athletics at Columbia and to re- 
port to the trustees . . . their recommendations 
as to (a) a permanent system of organization 
for the administration and control of athletic 
sports and intercollegiate activities and (b) a 
plan of financial administration that will relieve 
the general income of the 
charges on this account,” submitted a most im- 
portant the 
unanimously reached upon certain controlling 


university from 


report embodying conclusions 


propositions of fact or principle. This com- 
mittee reported that intramural and intercol- 
legiate athletic contests form a and 


recognized part of modern collegiate activities; 


proper 


that in no American college or university are 
the current expenses of the conduct of such ae- 
tivities provided for out of the corporate funds 
of the institution; that the corporation and its 
trustees should not take over the responsibility 
of financing or administering such activities; 
that both in theory and practice the sound divi- 
sion of functions between the trustees on the 
one hand and the alumni and students on the 
other is (a) that the university should provide 
and maintain at its expense the permanent plant 
and facilities for athletics, and (b) that the stu- 
dents and alumni should provide at their ex- 
pense for the training, coaching, conditioning 
and equipping of all teams, and in fact for the 
current expenses of all athletic activities. This 
report was adopted by the trustees and stands 
as the latest official pronouncement of univer- 
sity policy in regard to this subject. 
Subsequently, on December 2, 1929, a second 
committee of the trustees, one of whose mem- 
bers had been a member of the earlier commit- 
tee, submitted a report in which the belief was 
expressed that the university can not escape 
the final responsibility for the conduct of ath- 
letic activities and contests, and making recom- 
mendations accordingly. Upon this second re- 
port no action has been taken, although much 
informal discussion of the subject has gone on 
and is still going on throughout the university. 
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In fairness to the student body and to the 
alumni interested in athletics it should be said 
that both have cordially supported the appro- 
priate university and college authorities in in- 
sisting upon the strictest possible maintenance 
of academic standards on the part of all those 
who look forward to participation in intereol- 
legiate athletics. A different policy would 
doubtless greatly increase the gate receipts from 
intercollegiate athletie contests, but there are 
some things more important than gate receipts. 

Perhaps the one satisfactory and permanent 
solution of these problems is that athletic 
sports, being a well-recognized part of under- 
graduate life and undergraduate training, 
should be suitably and adequately endowed by 
the alumni. Were this done, it would then be 
possible at one stroke to bring to an end the 
importance and influence of gate receipts, and 
to put baseball and football, for example, on 
the same excellent plane that rowing has long 
oceupied. If there were no gate receipts to be 
sought and none of the glory that produces gate 
receipts to be gained, it would then appear pos- 
sible so to organize the administration and con- 
trol of athletic sports and intercollegate athletic 
contests as to secure the continued interest and 
cooperation not only of the undergraduate stu- 
dents but of the great body of alumni and to 
gain from these sports and contests a maximum 
of benefit. Until something of this sort is done 
Columbia must remain one of those colleges 
which pays the penalty, if penalty it be, of in- 
sisting upon the primacy of intellectual ideals 
and intellectual aecomplishment.—From the Re- 
port of President Nicholas Murray Butler to 
the Trustees of Columbia University. 


REGISTRATION STATISTICS 

WHEN enrolment in institutions of higher 
education increased at an unprecedented rate 
in the years following the war the development 
was attributed to the prosperity then enjoyed 
by the nation. But this year there has been 
another sizable gain in registration. The rea- 
son? In part, at least, the “present economic 
conditions,” says Dean Raymond Walters, of 
Swarthmore College, in his annual review of 
college and university statistics. 

Last year it appeared that the upward curve 
of college enrolment had reached a crest. The 
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increase in 1929 over 1928, as revealed in Dean 
Walters’s study, was so small as to be almost 
negligible; there was reason to believe that 1930 
would show a decline. 

But, comparing November of this year with 
the same month a year ago, 426 institutions 
covered by Dean Walters’s review gained 19,- 
427 full-time students, or 34 per cent., bring 
ing the total to more than 578,000. This ag- 
gregate number was exclusive of part-time and 
summer-session students, who brought the 1930 
total to 867,000. Discussing the 19,000 gain in 
full-time students Dean Walters in the current 
issue of ScHoot AND Society says: 


The explanation probably lies in the continued 
faith of the American people in higher education 
and likewise in present economic conditions: when 
business and industrial openings are lacking for 
their children, parents who have savings are dis- 
posed to send them on to college. The statistics 
reveal that this has been done more in the case 
of boys than of girls. There are decreases in at 
tendance at numerous women’s colleges and in the 
enrolment of women at a good many of the large 
coeducational universities. 


What Dr. Walters says is plausible, despite 
the apparent paradox of attributing college 
gains at different times to both prosperity and 
depression. It is logical to assume that, with 
fewer business openings, young men who other- 
wise might drop out of college stick to their 
books; but this development is possible only 
when the paucity of industrial opportunities 
is accompanied by a sufficient bank balance 
back home to keep the young man at college. 
For this reason Dean Walters’s figures may be 
regarded as one indication of the underlying 
financial strength of the American people; we 
are far from broke when we ean afford to keep 
our sons at college while awaiting a turn in the 
business tides. 

The decrease in the enrolment at various 
women’s colleges is due in part to the over- 
supply of teachers. Women college graduates 
still turn to teaching more than to any other 
vocation. The long waiting lists of qualified 
teachers in almost every large city are likely 
to be discouraging to those young women who 
must support themselves after receiving their 
diplomas.—The New York Sun. 
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REPORTS 


SURVEY OF THE LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES 

Tue report of the survey of fifty-two land- 
grant colleges and universities including Amer- 
iea’s largest institutions of higher learning such 
as the University of California, the University 
of Illinois, Ohio State University, University 
of Minnesota and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology is now available. It is the first 
of a series of nation-wide educational studies 
being conducted by the Office of Education. 

All phases of the operations of modern uni- 
versities; teaching staff, salary scale, athletics, 
student activities, suecess of alumni, library 
facilities, stock judging contests, scholarships, 
student loans and fraternities are evaluated 
and summarized in the report which contains 
more than 1,800 pages and is printed in two 
volumes. The survey was started July 1, 1927, 
by authorization of the Congress which appro- 
priated $117,000 to defray its cost. 
completed June 30, 1930. 

Only land-grant colleges, which are the fifty- 
two institutions located one in each state and 
the out-lying possessions of Alaska, Hawaii 
and Porto Rico, except Massachusetts which 
has _ two, 


It was 


were studied. Land-grant colleges 
were established under the first Morrill Act, 
passed by the Congress and signed by President 
Lincoln in 1862, providing a total endowment 
amounting to $13,478,946. Now the total value 
of the land-grant colleges is nearly half a bil- 
lion dollars. 

Although the fifty-two land-grant colleges 
and universities are but one half of one per 
cent. of the colleges and universities of the 
United States, they enroll 164,000 resident stu- 
dents which is 16 per cent. of the student popu- 
lation of the American institutions of higher 
education. Shortly after their organization the 
land-grant colleges had an enrolment of only 
2,243 students, the report shows. Only men at- 
tended the institutions in the early days but 
they now register 104,992 women students. 

In addition to the original grants of public 
lands made to the states for the endowment of 


the colleges, the Federal Government appropri- 
ates annual subsidies for the support of certain 
functions including resident instruction in agri- 
culture, mechanic arts and other subjects, agri- 
cultural experiment stations, teacher training 
and extension in agriculture and home eco- 
nomies. Total subsidies of the Federal Govern- 
ment amounted to $12,131,011 in 1928, which 
represented 9.5 per cent. of the total income of 
all the institutions. One of the features of the 
report is a complete analysis of the finances of 
the land-grant colleges. As they are publicly 
supported state institutions, the general im- 
pression prevails that the major proportion of 
their income is derived from the state govern- 
The survey shows that for the year 
1928 only 50 per cent. of the total revenues 


ment. 


were received from state sources, the remainder 
being provided by private gifts, interest on 
endowments, institutional and miscellaneous re- 
ceipts. 

The report also conducted a detailed exami- 
nation into the student fees charged by the in- 
stitutions. The original conception of the land- 
grant colleges was that they were to be a part 
of the free public-school systems of the states, 
the child being able to pass from the common 
school to the high school and finally to the 
state land-grant college or university, exempt 
from the payment of tuition or the equivalent 
charges in fees. That this policy has long 
since been abandoned in practically all the in- 
stitutions was evidenced by the survey, which 
shows that the income from all! the colleges in 
1928 amounted to $15,388,563 or 10.8 per cent. 
of their total income. The fees charged by the 
colleges are of every variety and the increase 
in revenues from them during the past 13 years 
amounts to $11,843,525. 
generally attributed to heavy gains in student 
enrolment, the report indicates that a large 
proportion is due to the raising of the fees and 
the levying of additional charges against the 
students. 

A special study was made in the survey of 
the human product of the land-grant colleges 


While this gain is 
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in which questionnaires were sent to the grad- 
uates and ex-students for a selected number 
of years. Returns were received from 37,342 
former students. The questionnaire took up in 
detail the work of the student while in college 
and his suecess in life after leaving college. 
Among the interesting results was the discovery 
that a considerable number of students did not 
follow the vocation or profession for which 
they prepared themselves while attending col- 
lege. According to the report, 45 per cent. of 
the students who registered in agriculture at 
the college took up some other occupation after 
leaving the institution. Of the students who 
specialized in engineering, there were 32 per 
cent. that went into some other vocation in 
later life. Approximately 80 per cent. of the 
women students who studied home economies 
in college became either home makers or entered 
home economies positions after leaving college, 
while 20 per cent. entered into some other field 
of endeavor. In the case of students who regis- 
tered in education, the returns indicate that 43 
per cent. abandoned teaching after graduation, 
going into some different occupation. 

Through a specially prepared questionnaire, 
the survey undertook a complete study of the 
staff and faculty members of the colleges, 
12,032 individual reeords having been obtained. 
Data on salaries paid the different ranks work- 
ing on both a 9-month and an 11-month basis 
were obtained. One of the significant facts de- 
veloped was that the faculty members employed 
for 11 months received less salary than those 
working nine months out of the year. The 
median salary of the deans working nine 
months in 51 of the colleges was $5,193, as 
compared with $5,071 for the deans working 
11 months. A similar situation was found in 
the case of the professors, the median for those 
employed for nine months being $4,278 and for 
those working on an 11-month basis being 
$4,161. Associate professors working only nine 
months were paid a median of $3,342, in con- 
trast to a median of $3,207 for associate pro- 
fessors on duty for 11 months. In the ease of 
the lower ranks of the teaching staffs, slightly 
higher salaries were received by the assistant 
professors and instructors working for 11 
months than those employed only nine months. 
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Of the professional training of the staff mem- 
bers as shown by earned degrees, it was re- 
vealed in the report that 18 per cent. held 
doctor’s degrees, 34 per cent. master’s degrees 
as their highest, 37 per cent. bachelor’s degrees 
only and 4 per cent. have no degrees, while 7 
per cent. did not signify what degrees they 
held, if any. 

Taking up the question of athletics in the 
land-grant colleges, the survey points out that 
they have become the most absorbing of extra- 
curricular activities. So intense has become the 
interest and so keen the rivalry in intereol- 
legiate football that enormous investments have 
been made by the institutions in athletie plants 
from public, institutional and other funds. 
Large loans, the report shows, have been under- 
written for the same purpose. Capital outlays 
made for stadia, gymnasiums and similar ath- 
letie properties in 33 of the colleges from which 
returns were received amounted to $18,097,352 
up to 1928. In a number of the institutions, 
investments in athletie plants were as high as 
13 per cent. of the cost of the entire plant for 
educational purposes. The annual athletic re- 
ceipts of the colleges have reached enormous 
proportions, the total amount for 41 of them 
in 1928 being $4,545,217. One institution has 
athletic receipts of $538,000 annually and an- 
other $525,000, while a number of others have 
revenues ranging between $300,000 and $400,- 
000. Notwithstanding the fact that most of 
the colleges have taken over the responsibility 
of handling the finances of intercollegiate ath- 
letiecs, there are ten institutions in which stu- 
dent associations or similar organizations still 
maintain control over them. The survey recom- 
mends in these instances that in view of the 
large capital investments and earnings that the 
boards of trustees discontinue student control 
of finances and handle the athletic fiscal affairs 
through regular institutional channels. 

When first organized the functions of the 
land-grant colleges were confined chiefly to agri- 
cultural, mechanic arts and academic education, 
but since then the institutions have so expanded 
that almost every branch of human knowledge 
is included in their programs. Among the dif- 
ferent fields of collegiate activities, all of which 
are appraised in detail in the report, are agri- 
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culture, engineering, home economics, teacher 
training, arts and sciences, commerce and busi- 
ness, veterinary medicine, research of the ex- 
periment stations, graduate work, military edu- 
cation, extension service and summer sessions. 
A large portion of the report is devoted to the 
consideration of problems dealing with student 
relations and welfare. 

In commenting on the Land-Grant College 
Survey Report, Commissioner William John 


, 
. 


Cooper said: 


The Land-Grant College Survey is the first of a 
series of nation-wide educational studies being 
conducted by the Office of Education through spe- 
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The other 
studies now in progress include surveys of sec- 
ondary education and teacher education through- 
out the United States. 
comprehensive ever undertaken in these fields by 


cial appropriations made by Congress. 


All of them are the most 


any agency, public or private, and it is antici- 
pated that the results will provide basic data and 
information upon which educational policies can 
be determined. The report of the Land-Grant Col- 
lege Survey is designed particularly to present the 
remarkable contributions of these institutions to 
the agricultural, industrial and scientific progress 
of the nation and to analyze the present status of 
the institutions so that they may develop a more 
effective educational still 
greater service in the future. 


and render 
(P. N. 48781.) 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF HIGH- 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Despite the fact that there has been much 
criticism of the methods of classification of 
pupils for instructional purposes, on the 
grounds that such procedures are undemocratie, 
inquiry into the validity of methods and the 
value of the results has progressed. Once the 
value of classification is appreciated it remains 
to select that measure of native ability or 
acquired ability which will give the best result 
in classification of pupils. It is necessary to 
have some method which will group the pupils 
in homogeneous sections so that one type of 
instruction may be used for all the pupils in 
any one section. 

Herein lies the problem. To subject the same 
group of pupils to various methods of classifica- 
tion for the purpose of comparing the results 
of such grouping leads to practical difficulties 
which are at once apparent. Also, comparisons 
of various methods as used in different school 
systems or in different schools of the same sys- 
tem are bound to be questioned, since it is im- 
possible to have size of classes, quality and type 
of instruction and eurricula the same in all 
eases. And all these factors affect the results 
of any method of classification. Some other 
attack upon the problem must be made. 

The statistical methods of treating the data 
are available. One group of students and one 
group of teachers may be used throughout. 


Conclusions regarding the relative value of sev- 
eral bases or combinations of bases may be 
reached. 

To this end 165 seventh grade pupils from 
average American homes, almost all of whom 
had previously been enrolled in the same school 
system and who were, at the time the study 
was made, a part of the same junior high school, 
have been used. 

The educational quotients used were deter- 
mined by the Publie School Publishing Com- 
pany Achievement Test and the intelligence 
quotients by the Terman Group Test of Mental 
Ability. The class marks are the yearly averages 
of these same seventh grade pupils made while 
they were in the fifth and sixth grades. Since 
these yearly marks were in letters it was neces- 
sary to give them numerical weights as follows: 
A, 11; B, 8; C, 6; D, 4, and U, 1. 

Since under the present system the same sort 
of instruction is given to all the pupils in the 
seventh grade regardless of ability, the yearly 
averages of these pupils made in their seventh 
year could serve to group them homogeneously. 
However, when the child is entering the seventh 
grade we do not know what his yearly average 
at the end of the year will be. Thus it becomes 
necessary to see which of the three measures, 
intelligence or educational quotients or class 
marks, will show the greatest promise for pre- 
dicting these seventh grade marks. This has 
been done by correlating the various measures 
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with the seventh grade marks and computing 
their predictive value. Thus if the intelligence 
quotient is found to have a very high correlation 
with seventh year marks we may conclude that 
in the future if we have the 1Q’s of the pupils 
at the time they enter the seventh grade we may 
be reasonably able to predict their grades for 
that year and thus classify them. Such has been 
the principle of the method advocated in this 
study. 

Not only may each of the three measures be 
used individually but two of them may be used 
together and their efficacy may be measured by 
the coefficient of multiple correlation and the 
Thus it 


is possible to make several comparisons, the 


subsequently derived predictive value. 


results of which are condensed in Table I. 


TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF THE COEFFICIENTS 
AND THE PREDICTIVE VALUES OF THE 
Various BASES 


OF CORRELATION 


Predictive 

value for 

seventh yr. 
marks 


Correlation 
with seventh 
yr. marks 


Per cent 

Av., fifth-sixth yr. marks , 32 
IQ’s 65! 26 
EQ’s 29.6 
IQ’s and EQ’s ‘ 31 
Av., fifth-sixth yr. marks 

and IQ’s 
Sixth yr. marks and IQ’s 
Sixth yr. marks and EQ’s 
Av., fifth-sixth yr. marks 

and EQ’s 





Here in Table I eight different methods of 
predicting success in seventh year work are com- 
pared. The first three methods use but one 


basis. It is shown that the average of the fifth 
and sixth grade marks has the highest correla- 
tion with seventh grade marks and consequently 
greater predictive value than either of the other 
two. If this average of the two previous class 
marks were used a grouping which would be 32 
per cent. correct could be achieved. The other 
five methods are those which combine two of the 
simple bases. This way the average of the fifth 
and sixth grade marks combined with the IQ’s 
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shows a correlation with the subsequent seventh 


grade marka of 43 and a predictive value of 
M4 per cent. The comparative standings of th 
eight methods are thus clearly shown im the 
table. 

The actual use of classifieatio: 


any basa of 


requires the com pulavon of reyriemon ejua 


tions. For example, when the averave of the 
two class marks is used the equation iw: X 
y 1.35, 


which is to be predicted and Y im the averag: 


where X is the seventh mark 


yrade 
of the previous class marks. After a probabl 
seventh grade mark hax been computed for each 
of the pupils they may be grouped as desired 
When two bases are used the regression equatio: 
may be such as follows: X=.725 Y +066 
Z — 6.23, 
the fifth and sixth grade average and Z the IQ. 


where X is the desired prediction, \ 


This equation would be used in the same way 
as the preceding one. 

Of course any one using any method of class) 
fication must realize that any basis such as we 
have just studied should not be the sole eriterion 
and observation will 


Common sense 


changes and adjustments from time to time 


| 


The results given here wil] also be used in dif 


ferent ways depending upon the aim of 


what they can do or by what they oug 
or by a combination of both. 


Srasier S. Marzoir 
Bureau or EXAMINATION 
AND CLASSIFICATION, 
OxnI0 PENITENTIARY, 
CoLumMsts, OnI0 
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Laboratory Apparatus and Supplies 


PARIS PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION: EXPOSITION: 
Eight Awards and Medals Gold Medal 


Our General Laboratory and Museum Supplies Include: 
Scientific Apparatus and Instruments, Chemicals, Anatomical Models, Osteological 
Preparations, Natural History Specimens and Preparations, Wall Charts, Mu- 
seum and Naturalists’ Supplies, Glass Jars, Microscopes and Accessories. 


Museum Cabinets (Yale Style) Biological and General Laboratory Supplies 


KNY-SCHEERER CORPORATION 


Dept. of Natural Science, 580 Fifth Avenue, 
G. Lagai, Ph.D. New York City 














Specialized to Meet YOUR Requirements 
If you need laboratory furniture, you will most surely need it more or less specialized. 
Naturally, you will wish to have experts, an organization long experienced at solving your type 
of problem, help you equip your laboratories with the pieees which most adequately suit your 


particular needs. 
We suggest that you invite a SHELDON expert to consult with you, his experience will be 


worth money to you. 
E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY, Muskegon, Michigan 


Laboratory Furniture Specialists for Over 30 Years. 














